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At  last — a  simplified,  reliable 

BULK  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
THAT  REALLY  SAVES  YOU  MONEY! 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 


•  Eliminates  the  marking  of  bulk  warehouse  stock. 

•  Eliminates  unit  control  clericals. 

•  Permits  controlled  overselling. 

•  Reduces  errors  in  salescheck  handling,  order  filling, 

billing.  _ 

•  Prevents  lo""*  sales  due  to  "orphan”  Here  are  a  f 
m„ch.ndi«. 

•  Combines  price-marking,  stock  Ijgjl 

control,  warehc*:3e  location  in  one 

efficient  system.  Carson  Pirie  S 


Here’s  How  It  Works.  The  price  ticket 
on  the  floor  sample  is  a  booklet  containing 
one  gummed  coupon  for  each  unit  of  stock 
in  the  warehouse.  These  coupons  are  ma¬ 
chine  printed  and  automatically  numbered 
on  a  modified  Dennison  Model  D  Dial-Set. 

As  a  sale  is  made  the  salesman  removes 
the  highest  numbered  coupon  from  the  fan- 
fold  and  sticks  it  to  the  warehouse  copy  of 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  stores 
where  this  system  is  now 
being  used: 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 
The  Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo 
Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Washington 
The  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Meier  &  FranK  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester 
Settler's,  Buffalo 

The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland 


the  sales  slip.  The  highest  number  remaining  on  the  sample 
tells  him  the  exact  quantity  still  in  stock.  It’s  simple!  No  phone 
calls,  no  pencil  work  to  decipher,  no  records  to  consult. 

It's  Easy  To  Set  Up.  You  have  only  to  set  your  code  on  the 
dials  and  flick  the  switch.  The  Dennison  Model  D  Dial-Set 
does  the  rest.  It  numbers  the  coupons  con¬ 
secutively  while  printing  such  essential 
if  the  stores  information  as  manufacturer,  style,  ware- 
tem  is  now  house  ItKation  and  price. 

Sed;  The  same  set-up  also  prints  the  booklet 

cover.  The  fanfold  is  stapled  to  the  cover 
Co.,  Chicago  and  the  completed  price  tag  booklet  is  at- 

Co.,  Denver  tached  to  the  floor  sample.  The  salesman 

Co.,  Detroit  can  get  an  instant,  reliable  count  of  ware- 

Co.  Toledo  house  stock  at  a  fjance  -  without  inter- 

.. Washington  rupting  his  sales  presentation! 


This  stock  control  system  can  be  applied  to 
many  kinds  of  warehouse  merchandise  .  .  . 
toys,  housewares,  minor  appliances,  china, 
infants’  furniture,  lamps,  etc. 

For  additional  information,  contact  your 
Dennison  salesman,  or  write  .  . 


Take  your  store  to 

the  shopper  who  drives! 


She  doesn't  like  the  parking  scramble  of  the  city. 
If  she  lives  in  the  suburbs,  she  has  a  hard  time  bring¬ 
ing  herself  to  the  point  of  coming  to  town  . . .  even  by 
train  or  bus.  In  New  York,  for  example,  passenger 
traffic  from  the  suburbs  is  20%  lower  than  it  was  in 
1932.  Subway  traffic  is  off  400,000,000  riders  since 
1 948,  and  in  March,  1 952,  at  one  station,  34th  Street 
and  6th  Avenue,  revenue  passengers  fell  off  291,469, 
compared  to  March  1951. 

New  York  department  stores  have  answered  with 
80  suburban  branches  and  more  are  planned.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  Abbott  Merkt  engineers 


have  had  a  hand  in  planning  some  of  the  most  efficient 
branch  stores  now  in  operation.  May  we  work  with 
you  in  planning  and  designing  your  next  branch  store? 

For  27  years  Abbott  Merkt  has  served  stores  like  these: 


R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
Stix-Boer-Fuller 
The  Hecht  Company 
United  Parcel  Service 


Burd'ne's 

Denver  Dry  Goods 
B.  Gertz,  Inc. 

Forbes  &  Wallace 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
B.  Altman  &  Company 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


v'i  ! 
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CUSTOMERS 


I  WITH 

Ithe 


P.N. 

PRACTICAL  FRONT 


COURSE 

IN 

CORSET  FITTING 


Why  do  two  stores  in  the 
same  area,  carrying  identical 
brands,  end  up  with  com¬ 
pletely  different  corset  sales 
records?  Check  up,  you'll 
find  the  store  with  the 
lower  record  loses  customer 
and  repeat  sales  because 
its  personnel  is  not  doing  a 
top-notch  job  in  analyzing 
customer’s  problems . . . 
correct  fitting  and  servicing. 


The  P.  N.  Practical  Front 
Course  can  train  your  staff 
as  expert  corsetieres  at  no 
cost  to  you  or  them. 

The  10-week  correspondence 
course  on  selling  and  fitting 
corsets,  girdles  and  bras 
is  approved  by  the  School 
of  Business  and  Civic 
Administration  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  Upon 
completion,  trainees  receive 
an  accredited  diploma. 
Hundreds  of  stores  have 
benefited  from  this  method. 
Write  for  complete  information. 


L  NEWMAN  I  SONS,  lie. 

2N  Mint  kmm.  In  THk  II,  I.  T. 
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DON’T  BE  LATE  FOR  SCHOOL 

TIE-IN  WITH  THE 


PEPPERELL 

BACKS  YOUR 
AUGUST  WHITE  SALES 

WITH  ADVERTISING  IN 

MAJOR  MAGAZINES 


PLUS  THE 

Dave  Garroway  Show 


3  TIMES  A  WEEK  FOR  THE 
3  KEY  WHITE  SALE  WEEKS 


Get  ready  with  Lady  Pepperell  for  August¬ 
in  white  and  colors— both  flat  and 
''Reversible^'  snug  fit  Sheets.  Get  set  to  beat 
all  previous  White  Sale  figures! 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 


G<Mnl  Sales  Offices— 40  Worth  Street.  New  York  13,  New  York 

Branch  Offices:  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Cleveland  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 


July, 


PER_SP_ECTnE 

By  J.  GORDON  ^DAKINS,  General  Manoger,  NRDGA 


^  I  ^HERE’S  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it: 

Night  openings  have  become  an  estab¬ 
lished  practice  in  the  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store  field.  More  and  more  stores  are 
keeping  open  one  or  more  nights  a  week. 

Naturally,  retailers  would  prefer  that 
their  customers  were  willing  and  able  to 
shop  during  the  daylight  hours.  But  they 
are  not.  Moreover,  they  have  made  it  plain 
they  favor  night  openings.  The  propH>rtion 
of  night  business  to  daytime  activity,  on  an 
hourly  basis,  is  heavy.  Figures  cited  at 
NRDGA’s  Store  Management  Group  mid¬ 
year  conference  in  Chicago  last  month  show 
that  on  days  when  stores  are  open  at  night, 
an  average  of  32  per  cent  of  volume  is  done' 
after  regular  hours. 

Recent  surveys  by  two  of  NRDGA’s  asso¬ 
ciate  groups  reveal  some  other  interesting 
facts.*  Preliminary  results  of  a  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  survey  now  in  progress 
showed  84  per  cent  of  the  reporting  cities 
with  prevailing  night  schedules  compared 
with  78  per  cent  in  1950,  69  p>er  cent  in  1949 
and  60  p>er  cent  in  1948.  Another  survey, 
made  jointly  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  the  Store  Management  Group  in  May 
disclosed  that  of  the  600  stores  who  report¬ 
ed,  75  p>er  cent  of  the  main  store  operations 
and  99  per  cent  of  the  branches  are  open  at 
least  one  night  a  week. 

I'his  latter  survey  listed  48  main  stores 
with  multiple  night  openings  and  with 
Monday  and  Thursday  nights  getting  the 
preference.  It  also  revealed  that  33  stores 
with  one  night  opiening  plan  additional 
night  op)enings  this  year.  Apparently  these 
stores  have  found  the  plan  pays  off. 

Involved  in  the  trend  toward  more  night 
opienings  are  a  number  of  factors  such  as 
the  shift  of  the  population  to  the  suburbs, 
traffic  congestion,  the  five-day  work  week 
and  the  growing  number  of  married  women 

•The  Store  Management  Group  is  preparing  a  spe¬ 
cial  report  which  will  summarize  its  latest  city  survey 
as  well  as  store  information  collected  in  a  joint 
survey  with  the  Controllers’  Congress. 


workers.  Then,  too,  the  downtown  mer¬ 
chant  finds  it  one  way  to  keep  business  from 
going  directly  to  completing  suburban  stores 
w'hich  for  a  long  time  have  been  opien  sev¬ 
eral  nights  a  week. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  there  is  little 
factual  evidence  to  indicate  whether  multi¬ 
ple  night  openings  are  profitable  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are 
good  reasons  both  for  and  against  the  plan. 
Let’s  examine  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  advocates  of  night  openings  first. 

1.  Night  Openings  Attract  Extra  Volume. 

The  majority  of  the  controllers  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  May  survey  said  they  fav¬ 
ored  night  opienings  because  they  thought 
enough  additional  volume  can  be  secured  to 
offset  the  -increased  cost  of  extending  store 
hours.  But  75  per  cent  said  they  did  not 
recommend  additional  night  hours  beyond 
those  now  in  force. 

2.  A  Way  to  Meet  Competition  of  Suburban 
Stores.  Staying  opien  at  night  helps  down¬ 
town  stores  keep  more  suburban  trade  in 
the  city  with  the  commuters  doing  their 
shopping  after  work  before  heading  home. 
Downtown  parking  is  also  likely  to  be  less 
of  a  problem  at  night. 

3.  Customers  Want  More  Night  Openings. 

It  suits  their  convenience.  They  don’t  work 
at  night  and  they  have  time  to  shop 
then.  This  is  especially  true  of  pieople  who 
work  in  plants  or  in  offices  away  from  the 
shopping  district. 

During  the  day  the  husband  often  uses 
the  family  car  to  get  to  and  from  work.  But 
at  night  the  car  is  usually  available  so  that 
both  husband  and  wife  can  shop  together. 
It’s  also  easier  for  them  to  obtain  baby  sit¬ 
ters  in  the  evenings.COMMUiCE  LIBRARY 

Another  impetus  to  night  opienings 
springs  from  the  fact  that  more  married 
women  are  holding  down  jobs  these  days, 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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YOU’LL  PROFIT  BY  READING 

THIS  INFORMATIVE  BOOKLET 


It  tells  the  story  of  a  new  and  potent 
factor  in  the  mechanics  of  retailing 


Here  is  an  exciting  and  informative  pictorial 
story  of  Flextures  from  original  engineering 
to  their  present  day  acceptance  and  applica¬ 
tion  by  retailers  across  the  country.  Included 
are  photographs  of  actual  installations,  illus¬ 
trations  of.  interest  to  every  retailer,  and 


ideas  useful  in  any  store.  You’ll  profit  by 
seeing  new  ways  of  displaying  merchandise, 
influencing  traffic,  and  creating  more  sales 
through  better  planning,  styling  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  Request  your  copy  today. 


For  Your  Copy  of  This  Ideafull  Booklet  Address  Dept.  S'7 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


provide  th  widest  individuality 
vln  ;5fbre^. equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 
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Report  from  Washingt 


A  S  this  is  being  written,  on  June  27, 
^  the  Congress  is  preparing  to  go 
into  recess  for  the  national  conven¬ 
tions.  It  is  almost  certain  that  our 
national  legislators  will  return  to 
Washington  some  time  after  the  con¬ 
ventions  in  order  to  clear  up  the  back¬ 
log  of  bills  that  will  exist,  or  to  permit 
the  members  to  do  a  little  pre-election 
debating  for  the  benefit  of  their  re¬ 
spective  parties. 

The  current  session  of  Congress  has 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  reducing  government  ex¬ 
penditures  that  Congress  has  pretty 
well  lost  control  of  the  purse  strings  of 
the  country.  With  exjjcnditures  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  $85  billion,  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  abilities  of  most  men  to  com¬ 
prehend  or  to  op|X)$e  with  any  degree 
of  exj>ertness  items  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  At  our 
present  rate  of  spending,  each  minute 
records  the  expenditure  of  $150,000  by 
the  federal  government  around  the 
clock  24  hours  a  day. 

Although  we  must  attribute  part  of 
our  problem  to  inflation,  it  is  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  shcx;king  to  note  that  the 
Truman  administration  has  already 
exceeded  by  $8  billion,  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Roosevelt-Truman  ad¬ 
ministrations  during  the  pericxl  of 
World  War  II.  During  the  five  years 
of  preparing  for  and  fighting  a  war, 
that  is  from  fiscal  1941  through  fiscal 
1945,  expenditures  totalled  $321,212,- 
605,123.  In  the  seven  postwar  years 
from  fiscal  1946  through  fiscal  1952, 
the  spending  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  total  $329,520,962,160. 

It  seems  ironic  that  we  are  spending 
it  a  faster  rate  today  in  a  pericnl  of 
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HAZEN,  Washington  Director,  NRDGA 

so-called  “police  action”  than  we  did 
while  fighting  a  two-front  war  and 
supplying  machines,  ships  and  ammu¬ 
nition  to  our  allies,  including  Russia. 

Chances  for  sharp  decreases  in  fed¬ 
eral  spending  look  good  until  appro¬ 
priation  bills  reach  the  floor,  then 
token  reductions  are  made  that  are 
either  lost  in  the  shuffle  or  replaced  by 
one  chamber  or  the  other.  In  foreign 
aid  alone,  our  expenditures  during 
the  past  12  years  would  have  paid  for 
all  the  residential  construction  in  the 
United  States  from  1927  through  1951. 

Progress  Report.  To  record  briefly 
NRDGA’s  legislative  record  for  the 
first  half  of  1952,  several  developments 
stand  out  as  imp>ortant. 

First  is  the  fact  that  members  of 
NRDGA  in  increasing  numbers  have 
answered  app>eals  from  their  Associa¬ 
tion  to  contact  their  Congressmen  on 
occasions  when  imp>ortant  bills  are  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress.  Although,  p)ercent- 
age-wise,  the  score  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  a  steady  increase  in  responses  to 
app>eals.  Members  of  NRDGA  could 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
for  good  government  if  only  a  bare 
majority  of  the  membership  became 
p>ersonaIly  acquainted  with  the  men 
and  women  they  send  to  Washington. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  decided  to  take  no 
action  on  the  Customs  Simplification 
Bill,  H.R.  5505.  This  is  the  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  have  p>ermitted  the 
impKjrtation,  duty  free,  of  goods  cost¬ 
ing  upwards  of  $10  at  a  foreign  port. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  here  that  on 
this  bill  hundreds  of  letters  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  NRDGA  members  to  their 
Congressmen. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  legislation 
introduced  in  both  the  House  and 


Senate  is  moving  slowly  but  definitely 
through  the  legislative  mill.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  reported  the  NRDGA- 
drafted  bill  favorably.  Whether  it  will 
reach  the  floor  for  action  before  the 
convention  recess  is  imp>ossible  to  pre¬ 
dict.  However,  the  spwnsor  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  is  a  highly  regarded  member  of 
the  Senate  and  may  be  able  to  wedge 
this  bill  into  the  heavy  schedule  some¬ 
time  before  the  recess.  Efforts  to  secure 
hearings  in  the  House  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  slowly.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  committee  will 
prove  an  inspiration  to  the  House 
committee. 

NRDGA  has  had  introduced  legisla¬ 
tion  that,  if  adopted,  will  call  off  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  agents  from  their  drive 
to  impwjse  a  tax  up>on  decorative 
attachments  placed  on  garments  by 
the  manufacturers.  This  problem  has 
cropped  up  in  various  forms  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  this  instance  the 
retailer  is  expected  to  find  out  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cost  of  the  total  gar¬ 
ment  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
decoration,  an  impossible  task. 

Representative  Noble  Gregory  of 
Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8124,  which 
would  exempt  ornaments  on  apparel 
from  excise  taxes.  It  is  most  important 
that  you  write  your  Representative  or 
see  him  when  he  is  home  during  the 
recess.  Ask  him  to  press  for  early  hear¬ 
ings  on  H.R.  8124. 

Keep  writing  and  pressing  for  action 
on  H.R.  7852,  the  Parcel  Post  Bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  Osmers  of 
New  Jersey.  Only  an  outpouring  of 
requests  for  quick  action  will  do  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done.  Send  us 
copies  of  your  correspondence. 
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Simpleas  A,^C...  «  -  ^ 

Prepare  Accounts  Payable 

this  FAST,  lOW-COST  way  on  the 

Underwood  Sundstrond  Accounts  Payable  Accounting  Machine 


GAIN  A  BIGGER  PROFIT  .  .  . 

through  less  cost,  more  discount 
and  more  anticipation. 

Practically  every  operation 
-except  form  handling  and 
listing  the  amounts  on  the  simple 
Simdstrand  10-key  keyboard- 
is  performed  automatically. 

Call  your  Underwood  Representative 
for  full  information  ...  or  mail  the 
coupon  now. 


UnderwocxI 


Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 
Typewriters  . . .  Carbon  Paper  . . .  Ribbons 

On*  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
^  Scdet  and  Service  Every wlier* 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  Underwood 
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Nichols  in  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Policy  Post 

ARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  gen- 
^  eral  manager  of  the  G.  M.  Me- 
Kelvey  Company,  Youngstown, 

Ohio,  was  last  month  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Domestic  Distribu¬ 
tion  Department  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Nichols  succeeds  Raymond 
S.  Fogler,  the  recently  retired  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  W.  T.  Grant  Company. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  NRDGA  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Association, 
and  is  now  in  his  second  year  on  the 
board  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber. 

The  Chamber’s  Domestic  Distri¬ 
bution  Department  includes  retail¬ 
ing,  wholesaling,  service  and  adver- 
ing  industries  within  its  scope.  The 
Committee  which  Nichols  heads 


serves  as  the  voice  of  distribution 
in  the  Chamber’s  over-all  program, 
which  operates  in  six  major  fields: 
economic  understanding;  govern¬ 
ment  economy;  federal  taxes;  social 
legislation;  labor  relations,  and  for¬ 
eign  policy. 


Better  Cost  Control 

EVISION  of  the  NRDGA  Ac¬ 
counting  Manual  was  authorized 
1  last  month  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
at  the  request  of  George  W.  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  vice-president  of  Raphael  Weill  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco.  When  the  job  is 
completed  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress— it  will  take  at  least  two  years— 
all  retailers  will  have  available  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  expense  measurement  which 
comes  as  close  to  complete  cost  ac¬ 
counting  as  the  nature  of  this  business 
allows.  By  providing  a  modernized 
system  for  all  volume  groups,  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  expects  to  increase 
considerably  the  number  of  stores 
which  can  exchange  operating  data  on 
a  uniform  basis. 

Better  Performance  Data 

Another  improvement  to  facilitate 
exchange  of  information  will  be  a  com¬ 
plete  reclassification  of  departmental 
breakdowns  in  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  annual  report  on  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Merchandising 
Division  has  begun  work  on  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tions  within  departments.  The  first 
five  departments  on  the  agenda  are 
housewares,  men’s  furnishings,  no¬ 
tions,  sportswear  and  furs.  The  pro¬ 
jects  have  been  approved  at  recent 
meetings  of  the  various  groups  within 
the  Division.  In  addition  to  classifying 
the  merchandise,  the  Division  will  get 
data  on  the  percentage  of  department 
volume  represented  by  each  classifica¬ 
tion.  This  will  make  it  p>ossible  to  pub¬ 
lish  p>erformance  figures  for  each  type 
of  merchandise,  so  that  stores  can  com¬ 
pare  their  results  on  a  finer  basis  than 
has  ever  been  possible  before.  The. 
work  on  the  first  five  departments  is 
expected  to  take  about  six  months. 
The  goal  is  standard  merchandise  clas¬ 


sifications  for  every  department  in  the 
department  store. 

Better  Advertising? 

“Retail  advertising  copy  has  sunk  to 
a  brand  new  low  in  the  past  eight 
months,’’  Robert  Powderly,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Kresge-Newark  and 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion,  told  the  A.  F.  A.  convention  in 
New  York  last  month.  By  comparison 
with  national  advertising  in  maga¬ 
zines,  retail  newspaper  copy  comes  off 
very  badly,  Powderly  said;  it’s  less 
factual,  less  honest  and  on  a  lower  in¬ 
tellectual  plane.  He  advised  store  own¬ 
ers  that  it  was  high  time  they  took  a 
good  look  at  what  their  ad  men  are 
doing,  asking  themselves  “a  few  funda¬ 
mental  questions’’  like  these:  “Would 
I  believe  this  copy  if  I  were  a  custom¬ 
er?’’  and,  “Do  I,  personally,  or  one  of 
my  responsible  executives,  give  enough 
attention  to  my  advertising?’’ 

Powderly  leveled  his  severest  criti¬ 


cism  at  stores  that  predict  price  rises, 
or  announce  a  market’s  “collapse”  or, 
finally,  launch  “price  wars”.  “Unfortu¬ 
nately,”  he  said,  “the  good  must  pay 
for  the  sins  of  the  bad  and  the  honest, 
on-the-level  advertising  of  a  merchant 
on  one  page  is  suffering  from  the  un¬ 
scrupulous,  unethical  and  sometimes 
downright  dishonest  advertising  on 
pages  facing  his.” 

T oo  Much  Authority 

In  the  new  Defense  Production  Act, 
Congress  has  spelled  out  the  conditions 
under  which  credit  controls  for  resi¬ 
dential  construction  must  be  suspend¬ 
ed;  it  has  not  left  this  decision  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority.  Also,  Congress 
has  cut  back  the  authority  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  ending  that  agen¬ 
cy’s  power  to  act  in  labor  disputes.  But 
equally  significant  decision-making 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  have  been  left  un¬ 
touched.  (Continued  on  page  11) 
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Lower  costs  for  retailers  and  better 
service  for  customers  are  just  two  of 
the  many  reasons  why  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  accounting  machine  has 
won  the  acclaim  of  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops  all  over  the 
country. 

The  Sensimatic  does  a  complete  job 
of  installment  posting — and  does  it 
faster,  better,  and  more  economically 
than  you  ever  thought  possible.  It 
handles  purchases  and  payments, 
general  ledger  entries,  customers’ 
receipt  book  or  unit  receipt  posting, 
collectors’  receipt  books,  age  analysis 
and  miscellaneous  listing.  It  lets  you 


use  almost  any  forms  or  accounting 
plans  you  wish.  It  computes  the 
amount  of  change  to  be  returned  to 
the  customer.  And  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  is  so  easy  to  operate  that 
anyone  can  use  it. 

But  there’s  a  lot  more  to  the  story  of 
the  wonderful  Sensimatic  than  we 
can  tell  you  here.  So  we’ve  prepared 
a  special  brochure  to  give  you  all  the 
details.  Why  not  send  today  for  a 
copy  of,  "Seven  Ways  to  Improve 
Your  Installment  and  Layaway 
Accounting.”  Use  the  convenient 
coupon  below. 


The  Burroughs  Sensimatic  employs  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  idea  in  mechanized  accounting 
— the  sense  plate,  or  "mechanical  brain” — 
that  makes  possible  its  amazing  versatility. 
No  other  accounting  machine  does  so 
much,  yet  costs  so  little. 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Seven  Ways  to  Improve  Your  Install¬ 
ment  and  Layaway  Accounting.” 


Name- 


-Address- 


City_ 


.State. 


Company. 


-Tide_ 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued) 


Perhaps  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
stipulate  a  formula  for  susp>ension  of 
price  controls  should  not  be  laid  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  doors  of  the  legislators 
themselves.  The  business  groups  which 
have  been  demanding  the  complete 
revocation  of  price  control  powers 
chose  to  occupy  an  untenable  position; 
they  were  unrealistic,  and  they  wasted 
effort  and  eloquence  that  might  better 
have  gone  into  the  project  of  working 
out  a  mandatory  suspension  formula. 

Now  the  net  result  of  months  of 
argument  is  that  the  full  p)ower  to  de¬ 
termine  when  conditions  justify  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  regulations  still  rests 
with  the  OPS.  Whether  the  OPS  uses 
its  authority  well  or  badly  is  beside  the 
point.  It  simply  should  not  have  so 
much  authority. 

Our  state  of  limited  warfare  can 
change  overnight  to  total  war;  this 
fact  makes  the  economy  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  war  panic.  The  economy 
needs  protection  against  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  present  condition, 
midway  between  a  war  economy  and  a 
peace  economy,  can  continue  for  many 
years.  We  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  de¬ 
claring  today  an  emergency  because 
tomorrow  may  be  one.  Admittedly,  the 
economy  needs  the  protection  of  a  set 
of  standby  emergency  controls  which 
can  be  applied  speedily  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  demands  it.  But  there  must  also 
be  rules  and  criteria  which  say  what 
occasion  does  demand  it.  Making  these 
rules  and  making  sure  that  they  apply 
only  in  conditions  brought  on  by  war 
or  the  danger  of  war  is  the  business  of 
the  Congress,  and  not ‘a  resjxjnsibility 
which  Congress  should  delegate  to  any 
administrator. 

For  some  reason,  everyone  seems  to 
assume  that  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  or  at  least  the  price  control  sec¬ 
tions  of  it,  will  not  be  renewed  in  1953, 
particularly  if  a  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  is  in  power  then.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  for  such  an  assumption, 
unless  somebody  is  capable  of  predict¬ 
ing  accurately  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Even  if  conditions  do  warrant  the. 
SCTapping  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  what  action  will  the  Congress  take 
the  next  time  a  serious  war  alarm  hits 


the  country  and  precipitates  a  crisis 
of  inflation?  Pass  another  piece  of 
legislation  with  all  the  built-in  defects 
of  the  present  one,  which  recognizes 
no  midway  point  between  a  peace 
economy  and  a  war  economy?  The 
country  needs  defense  legislation  that 
will  protect  it  against  the  pressures  of 
war  emergency  yet  contain  within  it¬ 
self  equal  and  very  specific  safeguards 
against  the  danger  of  settling  into  a 
permanent  system  of  economic  con¬ 
trols.  That  danger  exists.  The  recur¬ 
ring  suggestions  that  price  ceilings 
should  be  lowered  to  follow  price 
trends  is  an  indication  of  a  line  of 
thought  in  which  price  controls  are  not 
regarded  as  temporary.  Formulas  for 
the  suspension  of  these  controls  should 
be  written  into  the  law  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  regardless  of  whether  prices 
at  the  time  happen  to  be  below  ceil¬ 
ings  or  pushing  up  against  them,  or 
even,  for  that  matter,  if  they  happen 
to  have  been  decontrolled  by  OPS 
action. 

STORE  NEWS 

Dealing  with  Unions.  A  store  has  the 
right  to  enforce  a  no-solicitation  rule 
against  a  union— that  is,  refuse  to 
allow  the  union  to  solicit  membership 
on  its  premises— but  if  the  manage¬ 
ment  also  chooses  to  address  the  em¬ 
ployees  on  company  time  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  union  membership  campaign, 
it  must  allow  the  union  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  its  case.  If  the 
store  is  not  enforcing  a  no-solicita¬ 
tion  rule,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to 
provide  the  union  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  to  the  assembled  em¬ 
ployees,  regardless  of  what  the  manage¬ 
ment  itself  may  do  in  this  respect. 

This  was  the  decision  of  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  New  York, 
handed  down  last  month  in  the*  Bon- 
wit  Teller  case.  It  was  a  defeat  for  the 
NRDGA  contention,  set  forth  in  an 
amicus  curiae  brief,  that  the  employer 
has  the  privilege  of  arguing  against 
unionization  without  limitation  ex¬ 
cept  that  his  argument  must  contain 
no  threats  of  reprisal  or  promise  of 
benefit. 

However,  the  court  ruled  against  an 


NLRB  contention  that  the  talks  made 
by  the  Bonwit  management  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  was  in  itself  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  and  thus  helf>ed  to  provide  a 
definition  of  what  constitutes  “prom¬ 
ises  and  threats  of  reprisal.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  urging  employees  to  vote 
against  the  union,  the  management 
had  informed  them  that  the  usual 
semi-annual  raises  had  been  withheld 
until  union  elections  were  over,  lest 
raises  appear  to  be  offered  to  influence 
the  vote.  Management  also  pointed 
out  that  raises  had  been  coming 
through  all  along  without  a  union  to 
ask  for  them.  Some  supervisors  were 
reported  to  have  told  employees  that 
union  negotiations  would  delay  raises. 
The  NLRB  interpreted  these  state¬ 
ments  as  threats  and  promises;  the 
Court  did  not.  To  forbid  such  talks, 
said  Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand,  would 
seem  to  forbid  all  discussions  of  union¬ 
ization  issues  between  management 
and  employees. 

Harvey's  Helps  Get  Out  Vote.  The 

more  people  know  of  the  personalities 
and  issues  involved  in  a  campaign, 
argues  Fred  Harvey,  of  Harvey’s, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  more  wisely  will 
they  vote.  Therefore,  the  Tennessee 
store  is  sponsoring  a  broadcast  of  the 
conventions  of  the  two  major  parties. 
A  public  service— but  one  that  helps 
make  a  store  “the  people’s  choice.” 

Unusual  Promotions.  Brooklyn’s  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus  defined  the  department 
store  tradition  of  rushing  the  season 
and  staged  a  high  powered  travel  pro¬ 
motion  late  in  June.  Major  carriers 
tied  in  with  the  fashion  and  luggage 

event . McCreery’s,  New  York, 

w'on  national  attention  when  one  of  its 
girdle  ads  copied  the  man  in  the  Hath¬ 
away  shirt— the  model  wore  girdle, 
halter,  and  eye  patch.  Eye  patch 
adorns  the  manikin  showing  same  gar¬ 
ment  in  departmental  display.  .  .  . 
Browning,  King  &  Company,  130-year 
old  firm  with  four  men’s  shops  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area,  featured 
inventors  who  contributed  most  to  the 
comfort  of  today’s  fathers  over  the  past 
130  years  as  part  of  their  Father’s  Day 
observance.  .  .  .  Dick  Edwards,  of 
Bright’s,  Lansford,  Pa.,  celebrated  his 
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61st  birthday  with  cake-cutting  and 
present-giving  at.  his  store.  Among 
other  things,  he  gave  every  61st  person 
entering  the  door  between  specified 
hours  two  pairs  of  nylons;  sold  161 
people  each  a  dollar  for  61  cents;  hid 
silver  dollars  in  61  of  the  cakes  offered 
for  sale  that  day.  .  .  .  Radio,  almost 
single-handed,  did  the  promotion  job 
for  Freimuth’s  anniversary  sale  in 
Duluth.  Using  one  full  page  ad,  total¬ 
ly  institutional,  and  doing  the  rest  of 
the  publicity  by  radio  (468  pieces  of 
continuity,  mostly  spots,  in  seven 
days),  the  store  achieved  a  publicity 
figure  of  five  i>er  cent  of  sales;  in  the 
previous  year,  for  similar  volume  and 
with  the  use  of  more  conventional  ad¬ 
vertising  methods,  publicity  cost  was 
eight  per  cent.  Elizabeth  Daniels  is  ad 
manager.  .  .  .  This  year,  for  the  third 
time,  Gimbel's,  New  York,  exhibited 
the  entire  collection  of  477  award  win¬ 
ning  works  of  art  in  the  annual  contest 
among  high  school  students  sponsored 
by  Scholastic  Magazine.  (Carol  Trotta, 
12  year  old  daughter  of  the  manager 
of  NRDGA's  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision,  was  one  of  the  winners,  for  a 
fabric  design.)  .  .  .  Gimbels,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  using  a  Message  Repeater 
which  greets  customers,  delivers  selling 
messages,  explains  displays.  The  gad¬ 
get  is  activated  by  the  customer’s  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  given  location  or  is, 
alternatively,  set  to  deliver  its  message 
at  regular  intervals. 

Trend?  Hutzler  Brothers,  Balti¬ 
more,  abandons  major  appliances  and 
TV,  but  is  keeping  small  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances;  stock  of  discontinued  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  offered  to  employees. 

New  Stores,  New  Centers.  In  Rose- 
dale  Gardens,  Detroit  suburb,  a  $5,- 
000,000  shopping  center  is  planned, 
construction  to  be  started  this  sum¬ 
mer.  .  .  .  Hecht’s  newly  expanded 
Annapolis  branch  op>ened  officially  in 
June.  The  additional  expansion  space 
makes  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  home  furnishings  stores,  in 
Southern  Maryland. .  . .  Awaiting  zon¬ 
ing  approval  is  a  plan  for  a  10-million 
dollar  shopping  and  residential  center, 
Southdale,  in  greater  Minneapolis. 
The  Dayton  Co.,  will  have  a  three- 
level  branch  in  the  new  center. . . .  The 
Krauss  Co.,  New  Orleans  department 


store,  recently  opened  the  fourth  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  original  Canal  Street  front. 
Used  now  as  a  service  building,  with 
only  one  floor  devoted  to  selling,  the 
new  addition  can  be  easily  converted 
to  retail  use.  Walls  have  been  con¬ 
structed  so  that  they  can  be  knocked 
out,  and  there  are  shafts  for  two  extra 
elevators  when  expasion  requires  them. 

Your  Fire  Liability.  Your  fire  liability 
as  a  tenant  may  leave  you  open  to  a 
recovery  suit  in  your  landlord’s  name, 
instituted  by  his  insurers.  That’s  what 
happened  to  a  Birmingham  mercantile 
firm,  as  is  pointed  out  by  its  attorney, 
Benjamin  Leader,  of  Leader,  Tenen- 
BAUM,  PeRRINE  &  SWEDLAW,  of  that 
city.  If  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  or  his  employee  is  responsible 
for  a  fire,  the  tenant  may  face  liability 
to  the  owner  of  the  building,  the  in¬ 
surer,  and  the  owners  and  insurers  of 
adjoining  properties.  Leader  recom¬ 
mends  that  insurance  companies  be 
asked  to  eliminate  the  subrogation 
clause  from  their  policies— the  clause 
which  requires  the  policy  holder  to 
turn  over  to  the  company  his  rights  of 
recovery.  He  also  urges  tenants  to 
amend  their  leases,  so  that  the  owner 
of  the  building  absolves  them  from  fire 
liability;  the  owner  then  obtains  au¬ 
thorization  to  do  this  from  his  insur¬ 
ance  company.  As  an  alternative,  the 
tenant  may  take  public  liability  insur¬ 
ance,  first  making  sure  that  the  policy 
does  not,  as  many  do,  relieve  the  in¬ 
surance  company  from  liability  to 
premises  occupied  or  controlled  by  the 
insured. 

People:  William  M.  Holmes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  James  McCreery  &  Company, 
New  York,  is  chairman  for  the  soft 
goods  industry  in  a  special  financial 
drive  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Mental  Health. 

.  .  .  David  Rike,  president,  Rike-Kum- 
ler  Co.,  Dayton,  accepted  for  the  store 
a  citation  and  certificate  of  recogni¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  education  of  Antioch  College  stud¬ 
ents.  Rike-Kumler  helped  the  college 
start  its  study-plus-work  plan,  and  has 
been  the  largest  employer  of  students 
and  alumni.  .  .  .  John  C.  ^V^ILL1AMS, 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  announced  the  appointment 
of  six  new  merchandise  vice-presi¬ 


dents;  Lester  Adelson,  Harold  I 
ScHAPPs,  Seymour  Teich,  William  I 
ScHULDENFREI,  SaMUEL  KnOX,  and 
Jack  Pearlman.  In  the  same  store, 
Charles  Cronheim  has  been  named 
manager  of  operations,  and  Valentine 
O’Connell,  assistant  manager  of  op- 


BOOKS 

Stores,  Merchants  and  Custom¬ 
ers,  by  Lew  Hahn.  Fairchild 
Publications,  Inc.,  341  pages;  $5. 
OTORES,  Merchants  and  Custom- 
ers”  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Lew 
Hahn  which  Fairchild  Publications 
brought  out  last  month.  Its  subtitle, 
however,  is  "A  Philosophy  of  Retail¬ 
ing,”  and  that  is  a  better  description, 
for  this  is  a  book  about  ideas,  and  not, 
except  incidentally,  a  book  about 
people  or  institutions.  It  will  be  read 
with  eagerness  and  pleasure  by  anyone, 
whether  young  or  old  in  retailing, 
whose  thoughts  about  the  significance 
of  his  job  have  ever  ranged  beyond  the 
day’s  figures  or  the  day’s  routine. 

Each  chapter— there  are  35— is  actu¬ 
ally  a  separate,  closely  reasoned  essay 
on  some  one  phase  of  retailing.  Any 
subject  qualifies  for  discussion  as  long 
as  it  is  interesting,  and  one  of  the 
reader’s  chief  pleasures  will  be  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  many  subjects  do  become 
intensely  interesting  when  Lew  Hahn’s 
speculative  consideration  is  turned 
upon  them. 

But  there  is  argument  and  warning 
here  too.  One  section  in  particular 
should  be  read  attentively  by  both 
retailers  and  manufacturers.  This  is  a 
group  of  linked  chapters  on  "Price 
Maintenance  and  the  Retailer,’’  “The 
Price  Cutting  Problem,’’  “Competition 
by  Price  War,”  “The  Retailer  and  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising”  and  “The  Brands 
and  Independence.” 

Hahn  is  an  opponent  of  fair  trade 
legislation;  years  ago  he  gave  a  perma¬ 
nent  definition  to  the  job  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  by  calling  him  “the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  consumer,”  and  he  has 
warned  repeatedly  against  the  easy 
failure  of  becoming  a  “selling  agent 
for  the  manufacturer.”  Never  before 
has  he  presented  his  case  against  price 
maintenance  so  forcefully  and  in  such 
detail.  Among  other  things  he  says: 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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BY  RAYMOND  F.  COPES 

General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress,  NRDGA 


HE  new  M.O.R.,  just  published,  reveals  all  the  distressing  data 
about  1951.  The  decline  in  total  store  profits-after-taxes  is  fixed 
at  35  per  cent.  This  was  practically  as  bad  dollar>wise  as  in  per¬ 
centage  to  sales,  since  the  sales  increase  was  only  one  per  cent. 
The  sales  drop  in  major  appliances  was  31  per  cent;  in  domestics 
19  per  cent.  Children's  business  showed  gains:  10  per  cent  for 
girls'  wear  and  9  per  cent  for  infants'  apparel  and  furniture. 
Blouses,  skirts  and  other  sportswear  also  pulled  up  by  10  per  cent. 

Practically  every  department  in  the  store  had  its  cumulative 
markon  percentage  sliced.  With  markdowns  rising,  the  result  was 
a  gross  margin  decline  for  the  total  store  of  1 .3  percentage  points, 
while  expenses  rose  by  one  percentage  point. 

The  new  edition  of  the  M.O.R.  (27th  in  the  annual  series)  has 
some  innovations  to  increase  its  usefulness.  Middle  range  data 
are  presented  for  selected  merchandising  elements,  replacing  the 
previously  published  "top  performance  tables."  Also,  the  regional 
summaries  of  merchandising  and  operating  results  now  include  all 
12  Federal  Reserve  Districts. 

The  material  presented  here  is  taken  from  the  introductory 
summary  and  analysis.  The  pages  of  tables  in  the  new  M.O.R. 
present,  as  usual,  the  merchandising,  sales,  inventory  and  expense 
data  for  109  departmental  classifications,  in  both  department 
stores  (in  eight  volume  ranges)  and  specialty  stores  (in  two  volume 
ranges). 

The  study  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Walter  I. 
Ettlinger,  manager  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  Statistical  and 
Accounting  Service,  with  the  assistance  of  Melvin  F.  Lemler,  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  staff  assistant,  and  a  temporary  staff. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  1951 

force  of  international  commit- 
^  ments  brought  about  a  peacetime, 
semi-mobilized  economy,  out  of  which 
emerged  a  gross  national  product  of 
T327.8  billion.  Within  this  framework, 
government  expenditures  proved  to  be 
the  most  powerful  and  active  factor. 
The  sum  total  of  government  spend¬ 
ing  rose  over  $20  billion  during  1951 
and  reached  an  historic  high  of  $63 
billion,  or  19.2%  of  gross  national 
product. 

Total  personal  income,  fed  by  in¬ 
creasing  employment,  attained  a  new 
record  of  $251  billion,  a  rise  of  11.7% 
over  the  prior  year.  Personal  con¬ 
sumption  expenditures  gained  at  a 
much  lower  rate  and  resulted  in  a 
level  of  $205.5  billion.  This  repre¬ 
sented  a  $12  billion  advance  over  1950, 
but,  nevertheless,  consumer  purchases 
accounted  for  only  one-fourth  of  the 
increase  in  the  total  national  output. 
Whereas,  in  former  years,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  consumer  expenditures  to  gross 
national  income  hovered  around  70%, 
in  1951  this  ratio  was  lowered  to 
62.7%. 

Price  Developments.  During  1951,  the 
trend  in  prices  was  somewhat  steadied. 
Wholesale  prices  declined  slightly 
from  the  peak  reached  in  February 
and  March.  Consumer  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  moved  slowly  upwards  and,  at 
the  close  of  1951,  were  6%  above  the 
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1951  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  (Continued) 

corresponding  pericxl  a  year  ago.  1950,  lagged  far  behind  expectations 


The  price  level  of  department  store 
type  merchandise  remained  relatively 
stable.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics’  Department  Store  Inventory  Price 
Index,  in  January  1952,  stood  at  191.1, 
compared  with  189.6  in  January  1951.  . 
Thenet  change  for  the  entire  year  was 
an  0.8%  advance. 

As  a  whole,  inflationary  pressures 
were  considerably  eased  during  the 
past  year.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Index  of  Industrial  Production  also 
revealed  relative  stability,  and,  in  De¬ 
cember  1951,  was  identical  with  that 
shown  for  December  1950. 

Government  Influences.  Retailers 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  effective  anti- 
inflationary  controls  equally  applied 
to  all  levels  of  the  economy.  The  regu¬ 
lations  and  their  subsequent  interpre¬ 
tations  failed  to  check  the  upward 
push  of  wage  and  material  costs. 

Operating  under  margin-typ>e  con¬ 
trols,  retailers  were  prevented  from 
applying  flexible  markons.  In  other 
words,  the  regulations  compelled  the 
application  of  pre-determined  markon 
percentages  to  specific  costs.  This  not 
only  had  a  depressing  effect  on  cumu¬ 
lative  markons,  but  also  removed  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  effi¬ 
cient  and  sound  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  OPS  regulations  further  pre¬ 
vented  retailers  from  including  in 
markons  any  increases  in  operating 
costs,  unlike  the  relief  given  manufac¬ 
turers  under  the  Cap>ehart  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Another  influence  affecting  retailers, 
as  they  entered  1951,  was  their  appar¬ 
ent  reliance  on  most  economic  fore¬ 
casts  by  governmental  and  private  re¬ 
search  services,  regarding  forthcoming 
cutbacks  in  civilian  production  like¬ 
ly  to  result  in  severe  shortages  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  there 
was  a  “shortage  of  shortages,”  and  the 
inventory  accumulation,  which  most 
retailers  believed  wise,  turned  out  to 
confront  them  with  unforeseen  prob¬ 
lems.  The  availability  of  civilian  sup¬ 
plies  can  be  laid,  primarily,  to  the  fact 
that  expenditures  for  national  secur¬ 
ity,  while  considerably  higher  than  in 


and  left  a  huge  backlog  of  authorized 
unexpended  funds. 

Department  Store  Lag.  Department 
stores  were  affected  adversely  during 
the  first  full  year  in  which  the  econ¬ 
omy  was  activated  toward  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  producing  both  “guns  and 
butter.”  This  atmosphere  generally 
hamp>ered  business  practices  and  cre¬ 
ated  difficulties  which  reacted  unfavoi^ 
ably  upon  the  retailer.  Total  retail 
sales  for  the  nation  amounted  to  $151 
billion  as  contrasted  to  $144  billion 
in  1950,  an  increase  of  about  5%. 
This  improvement,  however,  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  drop  in  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  handled  of  around  4% 
when  price  factors  are  discounted. 

The  index  of  department  store  sales 
(1947-49  =  100)  rose  3.8%  for  the 
calendar  year  1951,  climbing  to  109,  a 
new  high.  However,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951  (Feb.  ’51-Jan.  ’52)  there  was  re¬ 
corded  a  rise  of  only  one  p>er  cent  in 
department  store  sales. 

Consumer  Behavior.  The  consumer  in 
1951  was  understandably  disturbed  by 
the  economic  atmosphere  which  per¬ 
meated  the  economy.  The  initial  shop¬ 
ping  spree  which  took  place  at  the 
start  of  the  year  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
caused  by  the  constant  warnings  of 
impending  shortages  of  consumer 
goods  which  were  publicized  by  way 
of  newspapers,  radio,  and  television. 
The  retailer,  in  attempting  to  meet 
this  onrush  of  demand,  naturally  saw 
fit  to  stock  up  on  many  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  However,  by  mid-year,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  this  forecast  was 
failing  to  materialize.  New  emotional 
and  economic  thoughts  created  some 
divergent  feelings.  In  certain  instances 
businessmen  became  somewhat  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  prosp>ect  of  partial  re¬ 
conversion  and  readjustment.  The 
amount  of  appropriated  funds  which 
were  authorized  for  national  security, 
but  were  not  spent,  added  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  indecisiveness  on  the  part 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  total  dispos¬ 
able  income  exceeded  the  1950  figure 
by  9%,  the  sales  in  department  stores, 
or  in  retailing  as  a  whole,  did  not 


measure  up  to  normal  patterns  of  ex¬ 
pectancy.  By  mid-year  consumers  had 
altered  their  savings  habits.  Personal 
net  savings  skyrocketed  to  $17.2  bil¬ 
lion,  a  figure  second  only  to  those 
which  characterized  the  war  years.  In 
1951,  the  ratio  of  savings  to  disf>osable 
income  was  7.7%  against  5.2%  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1950.  This 
tremendous  increase  in  savings  may  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  circum¬ 
stances— the  uncertainty  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  the  burden  of  taxes, 
etc.— but  the  postponement  of  demand 
can  hardly  be  assigned  to  the  lack  of 
goods.  The  intense  build-up  of  cash 
assets  now  in  process  can  be  reversed 
into  buying  waves,  depending  on  the 
consumer  reaction  to  future  domestic 
and  international  events. 
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The  Results.  For  the  efforts  expended, 
the  profit  picture  for  department  and 
specialty  stores  fell  far  below  expecta¬ 
tions  and  was  most  unsatisfactory. 

To  say  that  department  store  sales 
did ,  not  rise  sufficiently  because  con¬ 
sumers  decided  to  enlarge  their  sav¬ 
ings,  or  that  personal  tax  rates  were 
oppressive,  is  not  the  answer.  Stores 
will  have  to  extract  a  reasonable  profit 
from  any  given  level  of  sales.  Retail¬ 
ers  cannot  forever  depend  upon  a  con¬ 
tinuous  expansion  of  sales  for  the  real¬ 
ization  of  profits. 

In  comparing  the  various  gross  mar¬ 
gin  components  with  those  of  prior 
years,  the  conclusion  could  be  that 
gross  margins  are  pierhaps  satisfactory. 
This  would  be  an  erroneous  interpre 
ration  because  a  redistribution  of  the 
various  elements  constituting  the  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  dollar  has  oc¬ 
curred,  during  this  past  year,  with  ex- 
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Looking  Ahead.  Changing  economic 
conditions  strongly  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  better  managerial  tech¬ 
niques,  with  more  competence  from 
the  people  on  the  job  to  cope  with  the 
new  problems.  The  future  earnings  d 
retailing  hinge  on  costing  many  pres¬ 
ently  unknown  expenses  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  their  influence  on  store  opera¬ 
tions.  Scientific  management  and  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering  techniques  should 
be  applied  to  all  phases  of  store  oper¬ 
ations,  selling  and  non-selling,  and 
particular  emphasis  should  be  placed 
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MMARy  OF  TOTAL  STORE  DATA-BY  SALES  VOLUME  GROUPS 
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gtCHANDISING  DATA 
Cunwlotive  Markon  % 

Markdowns  (at  retail) — %  of  Sales 
Stock  Shortage  (at  retail) — %  of  Sales 
Workroom  Net  Cost — %  of  Soles 
Discounts — %  of  Sales 

Gross  Margin — %  of  Soles  (ind.  cash  discount) 


JS  DATA 

Soles — %  of  last  Yeat 

No.  of  Transactions — %  of  Last  Year 

Average  Gross  Sale  (Dollars)  { 

No.  of  Transactions  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 
Soles  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space  (Dollars) 
letums — %  of  Gross  Sales 
No.  of  Transactions  Per  Salesperson 
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Average  Inventory — %  of  Last  Year 
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Newspoper  Costs 
Salespeople's  Salaries 
Delivery  Expense 
Total  Payroll  Expense 

ONAL  EXPENSE  DATA— %  OF  SALES 
Total  Administrative  Expense 
Total  Occupancy  Expense 
Total  Publicity  Expense 
Total  Buying  Expense 
Total  Selling  Expense 
Total  Operating  Expense 


DATA— %  OF  SALES 
Net  Profit  from  Merchandising  Operations 
Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxes 
Net  Coin  After  Federal  Income  Taxes 


SCEILANEOUS  DATA 

Selling  Employees  %  of  Total*  No.  of  Employees 
Non-^lling  Employees  %  of  Total*  No.  of  Employees 
Employees  Discount  %  of  Sales: 

Main  Store 
Bosement 
Total  Store 
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Source:  Departmental  Merdianditing  and  Operating  Result*,  1951,  Centrallers'  Congress,  NRDGA 


on  increasing  employee  productivity. 
In  this  way,  total  payroll  costs  may  be 
reduced  without  impairing  customary 
department  store  services.  Alert  man¬ 
agement  will  secure  proHts  by  finding 
new  ways  to  increase  gross  margin  dol¬ 
lars  and  minimize  exptense  dollars. 

Observations  of  several  hundred 
reporting  stores  indicate  that  many 
retailers  have  failed  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  proBtable  growth  opp>ortu- 
nities  by  not  fully  gearing  their  oper¬ 
ations  to  local  and  national  tendencies. 
The  most  important  objective  for  the 
retailer  is  to  serve  his  community 
needs.  Unfortunately,  too  many  stores 

Iliave  not  fully  directed  their  efforts 
toward  this  objective  and  have  not 
attained  the  share  they  could  have  of 
■heir  resp>ective  local  markets. 


THE  1951  FIGURES 

Sales  Increased  1%  in  department 
stores.  Blouses,  skirts  and  other  sp>orts- 
wear,  and  girls’  wear  registered  sales 
gains  of  10%,  the  highest  reported  for 
any  major  departments.  Infants’  ap»- 
parel  and  furniture,  with  a  9%  in¬ 
crease,  ran  a  close  second.  These  fig¬ 
ures,  in  part,  reveal  the  increased  sales 
potential  resulting  from  p>opulation 
growth  during  the  last  decade.  This 
dynamic  factor  should  be  recognized 
in  setting  merchandising  objectives. 

The  slump  in  residential  construc¬ 
tion  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for 
household  goods.  Residential  non¬ 
farm  construction  during  1951  de¬ 
clined  $1.7  billion  from  the  1950 
level.  Major  appliances,  radios,  phono¬ 


graphs  and  television,  and  domestics 
—  muslins,  sheetings,  etc.  —  had  sales 
losses  ranging  from  19%  for  domestics 
to  31%  for  major  appliances.  These 
same  departments  had  achieved  the 
largest  sales  gains  during  1950. 

Sales  in  sp>ecialty  stores  moved  ahead 
2%  over  last  year. 

Transactions  Declined  1%  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  2%  in  sp>ecialty  stores. 
Departments  carrying  homefumishings 
exp>erienced  severe  declines  in  gross 
sales  transactions.  Major  appliances 
dropjjed  25%,  and  the  physical  vol¬ 
ume  in  radios,  phonographs  and  tele¬ 
vision,  and  domestics— muslins,  sheet¬ 
ings,  etc.— moved  down  15%. 

Those  departments  which  achieved 
{Continued  on  page  53) 
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A  LTHOUGH  it  seems  but  yester- 
day  that  I  first  came  to  work 


among  you,  in  actuality  it  has  been 
many  years  and  now  I  face  retirement. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  I  shall  no  longer 
have  any  responsibility  to  insure  that 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  continue  to  serve  the 
trade,  as  it  has  done  all  along.  I  do 
not  doubt  the  Association  will  go  on, 
and  on,  always  to  greater  heights  of 
achievement.  I  merely  grieve  that  I 
shall  have  no  part  in  those  achieve¬ 
ments.  And  because  the  Association 
has  meant  so  much  to  me— and  to  you 
—there  are  some  things  I  wish  to  say 
to  you. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
consistent  generosity  of  your  attitude 
toward  me  all  these  years.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  any  other 
line  of  business  I  should  have  made 
so  many  friends  and  found  such  satis¬ 
fying  understanding  and  sympathy.  I 
know  there  is  no  other  form  of  enter¬ 
prise  which  coul4,  have  been  so  inter¬ 
esting  and  stimulating  as  I  always 
have  found  my  work  among  the  fine 
men  of  the  retail  trade.  To  have  been 
able  to  meet  each  new  day  with  eager 
anticipation  and  reluctantly  to  quit 
that  work  at  night,  surely  speaks  for 
the  nature  of  one’s  employment. 
Looking  back  over  the  years  I  have 
spent  in  the  employ  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  I  can 
recall  no  day  when  I  found  my  job 
dull,  or  when  I  wished  I  might  be  else¬ 


YOUR  SHARE 


in 


THE  NRDGA 


where.  For  that  I  thank  you. 

Next  let  me  speak  to  you  about  the 
Association.  It  is  yours.  It  exists  only 
to  serve  you  and  your  customers— the 
great  American  public.  If  you  will  co¬ 
operate  with  it;  if  you  will  watch  over 
and  protect  it;  if  you  will  take  your 
proper  part  in  its  affairs,  it  will  prove 
to  be  of  great  value  in  many  ways. 
Into  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  a  great  group  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  preceded  you,  besides  their 
personal  efforts,  gave  their  funds  to 
build  this  organization  for  you.  You 
are  the  inheritor  of  the  finest  and  most 
unselfish  efforts  of  your  fellow  mer¬ 
chants,  many  of  them  actually  the 
greatest  that  our  times  have  produced. 


This  Work  Is  Never  Finished 


Their  counsels  and  their  dollars 
were  expended  to  build  for  you  a  safe 
refuge  from  the  troubled  times.  When 
our  trade  has  been  menaced  by  the 
spectre  of  unwise  laws,  or  stupid  regu¬ 
lations,  the  Association  has  fought  for 
you.  A  thousand  times  it  has  averted 
calamity  for  the  trade.  Through  its 
many  associate  membership  divisions, 
each  working  intelligently  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  on  some  facet  of  the  retail 
operation,  the  Association  has  helped 
to  bring  retailing  to  the  important 
place  it  occupies  today.  When  the 
good  name  of  the  craft  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  foolish  men  by  whom  the 
faithful  service  of  the  stores  has  not 
been  understood,  the  Association  has 


worked  patiently  and  effectively  in 
your  defense.  It  has  been  a  worth¬ 
while  organization. 

It  is  not  well,  however,  in  spite  of 
all  the  NRDGA  has  been,  and  done, 
for  its  members  ever  to  get  the  idea 
that  it  is  so  well  established  that  it 
does  not  need  the  earnest  efforts  of 
every  member  to  keep  it  at  a  high  state 
of  efficiency,  strong  to  serve  the  trade. 
An  organization  like  this  never  can 
become  “established.”  It  needs  to  work 
and  strive  and  fight  every  day  to  serve 
you  as  effectively  as  you  should  be 
served  and  that  can  be  assured  only 
by  every  member  accepting  his  own 
share  of  the  responsibility  to  keep  it 
strong  and  active.  You  can  do  your 
part  without  having  to  assume  so 
much  of  expense  and  time  and  effort 
as  your  contribution  as  would  make 
your  membership  a  heavy  burden.  If 
every  member  will  but  assume  his  own 
small  share  of  the  responsibility,  the 
Association  can  be  strong  and  able  at 
all  times  to  do  what  can  and  should 
be  done  in  your  interests  and  those  of 
the  public  you  serve. 
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Strength  to  Be  Used  Wisely 

^  These  are  troubled  times.  Many  (d 
the  greatest  goods  of  our  country  have 
been  imperilled  by  what  the  world  is 
going  through,  and  the  end  is  not  yet 
Wherever  there  is  an  organization 
which  is  strong  because  it  has  the 
honor  and  respect  of  its  members,  that 
organization  can  help  to  keep  our 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


American  way  of  life.  Its  greatest  help 
an  be  given  through  the  earnest  effort 
to  make  its  own  members  better  citi¬ 
zens,  serving  cleaner  and  higher  ideals 
of  service  and  thus  ennobling  this 
great  thing  that  we  call  Business. 

After  all,  Business  is  nothing 


Last  month,  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  NRDGA  were  hosts  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  honor  of  Lew  Hahn.  David 
Moeser,  president  of  Conrad  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presided,  and  (above)  unveiled 
the  bronze  testimonial  plaque  which 
has  since  been  placed  in  the  lobby  of 
the  NRDGA  building. 

(Right)  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Association  two  years  ago,  me¬ 
morialized  Lew  Hahn's  career  in  verse. 
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more, 

and  nothing  less,  than  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  The  only  field  of  opportunity  for 
any  business  lies  in  the  service  of  men 
and  women, 


To  operate  a  successful 
business  devoted  to  service  and  direct¬ 
ed  by  honesty  and  wise  dealing  is  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  of  civilized 
life.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
sound  retail  merchant  should  hang  his 
head  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
great  of  his  generation.  The  retailer 
is  one  of  the  corner  stones  of  free  en¬ 
terprise.  He  brings  to  the  public  the 
things  their  daily  lives  require  and  in 
doing  it  he  guarantees  that  many  men 
and  women  shall  have  the  means  to 
the  earning  of  a  livelihood.  The  re¬ 
tailer  is  essentially  a  builder. 


(Below)  In  a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke  and 
reminiscences,  Wade  McCargo,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  Dave  Moeser,  Lew  Hahn,  George 
Hansen,  president  of  NRDGA,  and  J. 
Gordon  Dakins,  general  manager. 


And  now,  as  a  farewell  word,  1 
would  ask  you  give  something  of  your¬ 
self  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Give  a  little  of  your  own 
time  and  effort  to  insure  that  wher¬ 
ever  retail  interests  are  involved,  there 
the  NRDGA  will  be,  fighting  strongly 
»nd  resolutely,  and  with  courage,  for 
those  things  which  its  members  con¬ 
sider  right  and  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  jieople,  whom  they  exist  to  serve. 


The  Wideniiig  WoiU 
of  the  Conbollei 


^T^HE  retail  controller  held  a  mirror 
up  to  himself  and  his  job  last 
month,  at  the  32nd  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  NRDGA  Controllers’. Con¬ 
gress,  held  in  New  York,  May  26-29; 
found  that  the  scope  of  his  job  has 
broadened,  that  his  resp>onsibilities 
have  increased,  that  he  has  new  worlds, 
new  machines,  and  new  techniques  to 
conquer. 

Jack  I.  Straus,  Macy’s  president, 
struck  the  keynote  in  his  welcoming 
speech  to  the  delegates.  In  the  past, 
he  said,  the  controller’s  function  was 
reporting  to  others  in  the  organization 
whose  duty  it  was  to  analyze  and  in¬ 
terpret.  Today,  said  Straus,  he  “is 
called  upKjn  not  only  to  produce  the 
figures  by  all  the  fantastic  time-and- 
labor-saving  and  cost-saving  machin¬ 
ery  that  has  evolved  in  the  last  80 
years,  but  also  to  interpret  them  as 
they  come  off  the  roll.  .  .  .  His  voice  is 
clearly  heard  in  the  organization’s  top 
councils;  he  sits  in  key  committees.” 
Margin  being  fairly  static,  it  becomes 
the  controller’s  duty  to  study  the  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  net  profit  and  to  help 
the  store  re-evaluate  its  ideas  of  what 
the  customer  requires.  Net  profit, 
Straus  said,  is  being  “quietly  strangled” 
today;  the  controller  can  cut  across 
conventional  lines  of  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  to  make  contributions  to  net 
profit. 


fare  in  their  concern  for  their  own 
departments.  He  urged  them  to  make 
full  use  of  the*  Association’s  large  staff 
of  specialists,  and  to  avoid  requiring 
the  staff  to  depend  entirely  on  com¬ 
mittees  of  members  for  the  initiative. 


Multiple  Problems.  Speakers  at  the 
various  sessions  reminded  the  control¬ 
ler  of  his  responsibilities  to  keep  ex¬ 
penses  down;  to  measure  productivity; 
to  look  into  new  electronic  machines; 
to  improve  budgeting  methods;  to 
lighten  the  tax  load;  study  executive 
compensation  plans;  know  about  de¬ 
partmental  leases;  direct  the  store’s 
protection  efforts  toward  shortage- 
prone  departments;  consider  risks  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  avoiding  them. 
The  controller  was  also  urged  by 
Rudolph  Halley,  president  of  New 
York’s  City  Council,  to  use  his  special 
skills  to  help  his  municipality  cut 
down  waste.  As  a  man  and  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  was  told  by  the  Reverend 
James  Keller,  M.  M.,  director  of  the 
Christophers,  to  abandon  the  “let- 
George-do-it”  attitude  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  business  man  and  take  an  active 
interest  in  “the  things  that  concern  us 
all”— good  government,  good  schools, 
world  peace. 


Controller  and  NRDGA.  With  equal 
emphasis,  at  a  later  session.  Lew  Hahn 
reminded  the  controllers  of  their 
broadening  responsibilities  in  associa¬ 
tion  work.  In  a  farewell  address  to  the 
group  that  was  founded  during  his 
own  early  years  of  NRDGA  service,  he 
commended  the  Association  itself  to 
their  care,  asked  them  to  make  it  their 
“very  sp>ecial  responsibility;”  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  Association  rather  than 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  alone,  just 
as  they  do  not  overlook  the  store’s  wel¬ 


will  also  come  from  business  outlay 
for  plant  and  equipment  now  appat 
ently  at  a  cyclical  peak,  and  from  r«i  •(  A*  Centn 
dential  building,  expected  to  be  ai 
about  1951  levels.  Public  works  pro  la  *i«»<hoiriT 


jects  may  impart  strength  to  the  ecop  j^^y^” 


omy,  but  consumer  spending  (barrings,  vice-pr« 
a  change  in  the  international  situaf^”  " 
tion)  is  not  likely  to  be  a  dynamk 
factor. 

This  year,  Reierson  concluded,  i| 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  in  terms  of  ag 
gregate  income,  production,  and  ecoi 
nomic  activity,  but  “business  faces  th« 
need  to  readjust  to  a  more  competitivt 
environment.”  Conditions  favoraWi 
to  profit  for  the  past  ten  years  are  noj 
expected  to  persist,  nor  is  tax  relid 
likely. 


The  Business  Outlook.  Business  condi¬ 
tions,  the  frame  against  which  all  re¬ 
tail  activities,  control  included,  are  set, 
were  analyzed  in  detail  by  Roy  L. 
Reierson,  economist  for  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  Two  divergent  trends 
affect  them,  he  said.  One  comprises 
selective  downward  influences  arising 
from  the  Korean  stalemate,  the  result¬ 
ant  reduction  of  consumer  buying, 
and  spotty  price  adjustments.  The 
other,  a  supporting  factor,  is  high  ac¬ 
tivity  in  heavy  industry,  bolstered  by 
defense  spending,  which  from  here  on 
is  expected  to  be  primarily  in  hard 
rather  than  in  soft  goods.  Supp>ort 


The  Tax  Problem.  The  tax  welfare 
of  his  customers  constitutes  a  problem 
the  retailer  should  attack,  said  Ralpi 
Button,  in  a  discussion  of  taxatioij 
“Retailers,  as  a  body,  must  take  ai 
active  and  vocal  interest  in  govern 
mental  affairs  relating  to  government 
al  expenditures.  The  money  that  is* 
sp>ent  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
people— many  of  whom  happen  to  bt 
our  customers.” 

In  the  customer’s,  or  the  country’s 
interest,  retailers  should  oppsose  the 
pending  “millionaire’s  amendment,’ 
which  would  limit  the  government  to 
a  top  of  25  pser  cent  of  an  individual’s 
income.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
revenue  through  such  an  amendment, 
the  government  would  have  to  increase 
other  taxes,  probably  through  sales 
taxes,  placing  the  major  burden  on  in¬ 
comes  of  $8,000  or  less. 

In  the  retailer’s  own  tax  payments, 
Button  stressed  that  “there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  adequate  records  to  prove 
your  deductions.”  He  also  urged  that 
daily  transactions  be  scrutinized  fee 
tax  implications.  ,  “Tax  dollars  are 
made  or  lost  on  a  day  to  day  basis,' 
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HoW,  .f  Raph«d  Will  t  Co^  ^ 

Jit  Company.  Watliington,  nowly  .|.«tod 

elodo  Evcint,  Kindlor  and  Reifz,  and  also 
•W.  Mas..,  was  roMdortod  to  tho  Board 


otujidX-Hm.:; 
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p  '“'■'*  V-  Henry 

Rothschild,  member  of  the  Salary  Sta- 
b.I.mtio„  Board,  bu,  managenren,  can 
scarcely  expect  sympathy  from  hourly, 
wa^  workers.  Workers  appreciate  that 
their  labor  leaders  should  be  paid 

ner  responsibilities  they  un- 

P«  ■  dertake,  but  management  has  failed  to 

retire  HI  I  ’  *'  ^  “  I»'<<  "‘»r« 

opportu'  H  "  “  '"'?'»)'«>  "and  what  may 

some  for'S  rr"Hnr!r.?L!r 


- ....  .O.  ueveioping  new  avenues  of 

retail  volume.  Part  of  the  tax  picture, 
both  corporate  and  personal,  is  the 
interest  in  retirement  programs  and 
executive  life  irourance. 

All  of  these  devices,”  said  Igl; 
while  often  apparently  expen 
may  be  the  means  of  keeping  the 
sonnel  of  a  store  young  and  vigorous 
and  secure.  Under  an  adequate 
ment  program,  promotional 
nities  are  increased, 
leave  because  of  age  oi 
are  not  left  without 
security  in  their  old  ai 


us  examination.  “Hot 
for  saving  tax  money,  he 
usually  turn  out  to  be  “too 
the  tax  collector’s  stomach.” 
y  sure  way  to  pay  less  tax, 
ud,  “is  get  out  there  and  fight 
luction  in  governmental  ex- 


nd  Confrollers.  Jay  Iglauer, 
also  on  taxes,  pointed  out 
controller  has  the  important 
of  preventing  the  folly  of 
»nt  expenditures  whose  sole 
^on  is  the  high  tax  brackets; 
tier  hand,  a  high  tax  period  is 
for  recommending  needed 
ind  rehabilitation  of  depart- 


Executive  Compensation.  Top  man¬ 
agement’s  pay  envelope  has  been  slim¬ 
ming  down  in  recent  years;  today,  top 
executives  take  home  59  per  cent 


d 
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Controllers'  32ncl  Annual  Convention  (Continued) 


Expense  Reduction.  Canvassing  sug¬ 
gestions  for  expense  reductions,  a 
panel  headed  by  Walter  E.  Reitz,  ex¬ 
ecutive  controller  and  vice-president 
of  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington, 
laid  on  the  table  a  number  of  ideas 
that  have  worked.  Characteristic  of 
many  was  the  application  of  cycle 
methods  to  iron  out  the  peaks  and  val¬ 
leys  of  the  work  load. 

Outstanding  was  a  report  of  a  Scran¬ 
ton  store  that  for  14  years  has  been 
operating  without  an  annual  inven¬ 
tory:  instead,  each  department  is  in¬ 
ventoried  at  a  different  time,  the  time 
being  chosen  to  fit  in  best  with  the 
merchandising  pattern  of  that  depart¬ 
ment.  By-product  of  such  a  system  is 
that  the  merchandise  managers  are 
constantly  alert  to  the  problem  of 
shortages,  instead  of  being  reminded 
of  it  once  or  twice  a  year.  Another 
store,  seeking  to  reduce  the  inventory¬ 
taking  burden,  is  taking  counts  once 
every  ^two  years  in  departments  like 
patterns  and  ribbons,  where  items  are 
numerous  and  dollar  value  and  short¬ 
ages  are  both  low. 

Other  cycles  that  have  saved  money 
by  eliminating  p>eaks  are  payroll  and 
open-to-buy  cycles.  The  former  means 
paying  different  groups  of  employees 
(such  as  warehouse,  selling,  office,  etc.) 
on  different  days  of  the  week.  The 
latter  means  releasing  the  month’s 
open-to-buy  for  each  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  on  a  different  day  of  the  month, 
thus  avoiding  the  usual  flood  of  in¬ 
coming  shipments  immediately  after 
the  first  of  each  month. 

Other  Penny*Savers.  Additional  sav¬ 
ings  were  reported  from  use  of  self-seal 
envelopes;  from  charge-account  return 
envelopes  addressed  to  special  Post 
Office  boxes  (providing  an  automatic 
sorting);  from  using  newsprint  for 
salesbooks  (bringing  savings  in  some 
stores  of  $30  a  thousand  books).  Also 
reported  was  the  checking  of  cash  reg¬ 
isters  by  entire  floors;  only  when  floor 
figures  don’t  check  are  the  individual 
registers  checked;  only  when  the  regis¬ 
ter  as  a  whole  fails  to  check  are  the 
individual  clerk  drawers  checked.  A 
correspondence  saver,  well-liked  at 
Stewart’s,  Baltimore,  is  the  device  of 
replying  right  on  the  letter  of  inquiry. 


and  attaching  a  sticker  apologizing  for 
the  informality  in  terms  of  speed  it 
makes  possible. 

Award  Winners.  Two  expense-saving 
ideas  won  awards  of  watches  for  the 
controllers  who  submitted  them.  One 
was  a  manual  used  atBrager-Eisenberg, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  which  trains  experi¬ 
enced  sales  girls  to  handle  15  types  of 
sales  transactions  in  six  minutes;  green 
help  requires  25  minutes.  The  man¬ 
ual,  prepared  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  a 
copy,  includes  model  saleschecks  and  a 
chart  detailing  eight  types  of  sales  and 
seven  kinds  of  returns.  Fred  Lytle, 
treasurer,  submitted  the  idea. 

Accepting  the  award  for  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York,  Joseph  J.  Miller, 
controller,  had  a  store  employee  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  device  she  had  suggested 
which  resulted  in  quadrupling  the 
capacity  of  a  jogging  machine  that 
prepares  media  for  microfilming. 


The  1951  Controllers'  Congress 
Achievement  Trophy  was  won 
by  the  Philadelphia  Retail  Con¬ 
trollers'  Association.  The  Detroit 
group  was  second,  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  third. 


Productivity  Measurement.  Since  pro¬ 
ductivity  measurement  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  good  expense  control,  there 
was  special  interest  in  talks  by  Ken¬ 
neth  P.  Mages,  of  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  and  Smart,  and  Robert  B. 
Wolfe,  retail  store  consultant.  The 
most  important  single  item  of  expense 
in  the  store  is  payroll.  Mages  said,  and 
urged  concentration  on  areas  where 
considerable  expense  is  involved,  and 
where  a  major  part  of  this  exjjense  is 
payroll.  Units  of  work  selected  should 
be  countable,  consistent,  and  compar¬ 
able  with  those  used  by  other  stores. 
The  time  factor  he  recommended  was 
the  man-hour.  Productive  hours  are 
then  the  number  of  hours  in  attend¬ 
ance— not  necessarily  the  same  as  paid 
hours,  since  vacations,  sick  leaves,  etc., 
would  not  be  considered  productive 
hours.  As  the  most  important  single 
measure  of  production  which  can  be 
used  to  immediate  and  good  advan¬ 
tage,  Mages  recommended  gross  sales 


transactions  f>er  selling  man-hour. 

To  make  it  easier  for  stores  to  com^ 
pare  figures,  Wolfe  recommended  stai 
ing  results  in  terms  of  each  $100 
sales;  this  would  automatically  p>ermiij 
comparisons  among  stores  of  different 
volume  classifications.  He  warned! 
however,  that  an  increase  in  producl 
tivity  is  not  always  a  reduction  in  ex- 
p>ense,  but  merely  one  of  the  factonj 
Highly  paid,  highly  skilled  worker; 
may  show  high  productivity,  but  mai| 
cost  more. 


Electronics.  The  application  of  elec 
tronics  in  the  department  store,  said] 
Wolfe  at  another  session,  will  ulti 
mately  be  in  the  field  of  paper  work, 
which  has  a  potential  far  greater  than] 
materials  handling.  He  urged  store 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  guidii^ 
manufacturers  to  produce  the  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  needed;  otherwise,  leal 
useful  types  may  be  prcxluced  first.  Htj 
described  an  electronic  device  that' 
adds,  subtracts,  and  shows  balances  ol 
T,000  different  items,  and  predicted 
that  the  use  of  such  a  device  would 
save  one  per  cent  of  sales  in  stores 
which  already  have  good  expense  rates 
—plus  the  unmeasured  saving  from 
the  merchandising  benefits  that  accrue 
from  having  prompt  and  adequate  fig¬ 
ures. 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  of  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  described  the  work  done  by  a 
device  his  store  has  bought  and  was| 
using  for  unit  control  on  10,000  items, 
Also  mentioned  favorably  was  the 
punch-hole  marking  ticket  machine, 
which  has  all  the  advantages  of  unit 
control  tabulating,  but  eliminates 
time,  expense,  and  the  possibility  ol 
copying  error. 

With  these  and  other  devices,  the 
controllers  looked  forward  to  the  day, 
perhaps  three  to  five  years  hence, 
when  their  entire  unit  control  and 
sales  audit  work  would  be  automatic 
They  foresaw  that  their  future  staft 
would  include  mathematicians  to  pro¬ 
gram  the  work  of  the  machines,  but 
fewer  clerical  workers;  they  saw  the 
controller  himself  with  more  freedom 
from  administrative  duties  and  molt 
time  for  research  into  management 
problems. 

Ernest  Katz,  however,  reminded 
them  that  such  things  would  not  come 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Vastly  improved  planning  techniques,  and  the  development  of 
greater  skill  in  operating  against  plans,  were  called  for  by  two 
speakers  at  the  Controllers'  Congress  last  month.  Each  speaker  em¬ 
phasized  the  weakness  of  "beat  yesterday"  planning  of  the  type  that 
still  prevails  in  many  stores;  each  offered  definite  recommendations 
toward  better  ways  of  building  and  using  the  merchandise  budget. 
These  men  were  Ben  R.  Gordon,  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Rich's,  Atlanta,  and  Leo  Lenz,  of  the  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  Co., 
New  York. 

In  preparation  for  his  talk,  Gordon  surveyed  263  controllers  in 
stores  located  in  this  country  and  Canada,  and  found  that  most  of  them 
use  the  six-months  planning  pattern.  Sales,  stocks,  and  markdowns 
are  usually  planned;  seldom  are  expense  and  other  operating  factors 
part  of  the  plan,  and  seldom  is  the  merchandising  plan  worked  out 
by  units  and  classifications.  Few  plans,  he  found,  are  prepared  far 
enough  in  advance,  and  few  of  them  are  disseminated  far  enough 
down  in  the  organization  to  gain  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the 
entire  staff.  Admitted  weaknesses  of  present  planning  methods  in¬ 
clude  failure  to  plan  for  profit,  failure  to  adjust  plans  to  changes  in 
sales,  failure  to  plan  as  carefully  in  good  periods  as  in  those  which 
face  tough  going. 

Here,  in  condensed  versions,  are  the  suggestions  offered  by  both 
Gordon  and  Lenz  for  overcoming  present  planning  inadequacies. 
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PLANNING  foi  GROWTH 

By  Ben  Gordon 

General  Manager,  Rich’s,  Atlanta 


ORE  sins  are  committed  by  retail¬ 
ers  under  the  guise  of  planning 
than  in  any  other  phase  of  their  opier- 
ations.  The  great  tragedy  of  plan¬ 
ning  is  its  pseudo-scientific  delusion, 
which  assumes  that  a  plan  is  an  exact 
statement  of  procedure  and  direction, 
and  must  be  slavishly  followed. 

There  are  serious  inadequacies  in 
our  present  methods.  There  are  many 
tragpc  and  mock-tragic  by-products  re¬ 
sulting  from  breakdowns  in  our  form¬ 
al  plans  and  planning  procedures  that 
occur  regularly  and  universally  in  our 
retail  stores.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  classic  example  of  over-planned 
sales  which  cause  over-buying  and  re¬ 
sultant  inventories  being  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  drastic,  thoughtless  and 
almost  hysterical  corrective  action  that 
Mlows.  Stores  that  have  labored  ardu¬ 
ously  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
operation  with  definite  objectives  will 
stop  in  their  tracks  and  lose  all  sense 
of  direction,  all  because  actual  events 
were  unexpected  and  not  properly  an¬ 
ticipated  in  a  good  plan. 


By  no  means  do  I  imply  that  the 
plan  itself  can  be  a  crystal  ball  or  a 
sure  method  of  prophesying  the  future. 
A  plan  should  be  a  complete  program 
outlining  in  broad  terms  and  in  detail 
the  complete  operational  pattern  of 
the  company.  It  should  be  clear 
enough  to  be  understood  by  every 
managerial  individual  in  the  organiz¬ 
ation.  Its  consummation  should  lead 
the  organization  to  the  specific  desired 
goal.  The  achievement  of  each  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  by  the  pserson  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  segment  should  be  a 
measure  of  individual  performance. 

The  plan  should  first  state  the  long 
range  objectives  of  the  company  with¬ 
out  necessary  regard  to  a  specific  time 
pericxl.  It  should  deal  more  specific¬ 
ally  in  terms  of  a  time  p>eriod  that  is 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  many  elements,  so  that 
there  is  continuity  to  effort  and  direc¬ 
tion.  I  would  recommend  a  two-year 
moving  plan,  moving  forward  each 
year  by  adding  a  year  and  dropping  a 
year,  but  retaining  a  two-year  span. 


Since  fiscal  accounting  is  on  an  annual 
basis,  a  single  year  should  be  high¬ 
lighted  from  the  two-year  plan  and 
made  the  immediate  objective. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  semi¬ 
annual  plan  now  in  such  general  use 
be  abandoned.  The  classic  division  of 
the  retail  year  into  a  Fall  and  Spring 
season  is  fallacious.  Buying  habits  of 
the  public  are  undergoing  constant 
change  and  almost  any  set  six  months 
period  is  arbitrary. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  annual 
plan  is  adopted,  provisions  should  be 
made  for  corrections  against  the  an¬ 
nual  plan.  The  corrective  mechanism 
should  provide  for  revision  of  the  plan 
on  a  three-months  basis.  Under  this 
schedule  one  month  might  be  added 
and  one  month  dropped,  so  that  the 
plan  would  always  be  concerned  with 
a  full  three-month  interval. 

The  Basis  for  Planning 

If  planning  is  to  be  made  a  vital 
tool,  we  must  train  our  organizations 
in  the  method  of  skillful  planning. 
We  must  develop  essential  facts  and 
information  upon  which  the  plan 
must  be  built.  We  must  learn  to  cor¬ 
rectly  coordinate  the  various  elements 
of  the  plan,  so  that  the  parts  fit  into 
the  whole  and  make  a  complete  entity. 

In  the  determination  of  past  history 
as  a  basis  for  planning,  a  minimum  of 
two  years  past  record  should  be  used 
rather  than  last  year’s  results  alone. 
Quite  often  the  history  of  the  previous 
five  years  forms  a  sounder  guide.  Ob¬ 
servation  over  either  two  or  five  years 
will  tend  to  correct  the  ups  and  downs 
of  a  single  year’s  op>eration  and  reflect ' 
true  general  trends.  The  two-year 
basiS'Of  past  history  logically  fits  into 
the  proposed  planning  time  span  and 
might  be  termed  a  two  year  carry-back 
and  a  two  year  carry-forward  approach 
to  planning. 

The  additional  factors  upon  which 
a  plan  should  be  based  are  those 
which  will  lead  to  accurate,  scientific 
and  correct  conclusions.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  plans  should  be  built  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  units  and  classifications.  The 
correct  evaluation  and  use  of  unit 
information  in  merchandise  planning 
requires  the  development  of  statistical 
information  that  is  sadly  lacking  in 
many  of  our  stores.  Since  the  mer¬ 
chandise  unit  is  the  lowest  common 
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denominator,  it  should  be  the  basic 
unit  for  merchandise  planning.  Oper¬ 
ating  plans  should  be  precisely  coordi¬ 
nated  with  sales  plans.  Operating 
plans  should  be  based  on  work  units 
and  built  up  dollarwise  by  accurate 
unit  costs.  The  final  detail  involved 
in  such  unit  cost  accounting  and 
accurate  transaction  information  un¬ 
fortunately  is  not  generally  available 
in  usable  form. 

Since  there  are  definite  drawbacks 
to  fixed  dollar  budgets,  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  an  entirely  different 
approach— that  of  the  variable  budget. 

'  Under  this  method  relationships 
would  be  set,  in  the  merchandising 
budget  between  sales  and  stocks,  and  in 
the  operating  budget  between  sales  and 
individual  expense  items,  and  those 
relationships  maintained  without  nec¬ 
essary  regard  to  the  movement  of  dol¬ 
lar  amounts.  It  would  thus  be  possible 
to  adjust  to  rapidly  rising  or  falling 
sales  without  being  concerned  with 
violating  dollar  budgets.  This  might 
not  be  too  complicated.  It  would  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  establishment  of  workable 
indices  which  would  be  the  basis  of 
planning  and  control,  and  would  elim¬ 
inate  considerable  detail  work  from 
the  budgeting  procedure. 

Assuring  Flexibility 

The  planning  technique  must  have, 
as  an  essential  feature,  a  built-in 
corrective  mechanism,  which  operates 
to  adjust  the  plan  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions.  Lacking  this  corrective  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  plan  may  not  survive 
severe  change.  Upon  these  three  fac¬ 
tors:  (1)  scientific  planning,  (2), elas¬ 
ticity,  and  (8)  the  corrective  mech¬ 
anism,  built  into  the  plan  in  its 
inception,  rests  the  ability  of  the 
business  to  cope  with  future  condi¬ 
tions.  We  might  think  of  a  plan  as 
having  both  a  throttle  and  a  brake. 
We  know  the  thrill  of  stepping  on  the 
throttle  of  our  business  and  feeling 
the  response  and  surge  forward  when 
things  are  going  as  they  should.  How¬ 
ever,  there  should  be  a  good  four- 
wheel  brake  to  slow  the  machine  down 
to  meet  a  curve  or  a  rough  bump 
ahead. 

Obviously,  planning  is  no  cure-all. 
Neither  is  planning  a  substitute  for 


performance.  Rather,  planning  pro¬ 
vides  a  safeguard  that  progress  will  be 
made  in  the  desired  direction.  If  the 
end  product  of  our  operation  is  net 
profit,  then  I  think  we  should  agree 
that  net  profit  for  our  business  can 
better  be  achieved  by  planning  for  it 
than  leaving  it  to  the  winds  of  chance. 
It  has  been  possible,  and  it  will  be 


possible  in  the  future,  to  have  brilliant 
successes  with  an  absence  or  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  planning.  But  these  are  the 
rare  exceptions  and  we  risk  the  future 
of  our  businesses,  if  we  depend  upon 
them.  In  my  book,  the  price  of  sur¬ 
vival  for  the  merchant  will  be  the 
accomplishment  of  vastly  improved 
planning  techniques  and  the  develop 
ment  of  a  high  order  of  skill  in  oper¬ 
ating  against  plans. 
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By  Leo  Lenz 

S.  D.  Leidesdorf  Co.,  New  York 


t^ODAY,  a  scientific  approach  to 

planning  is  required  if  merchandis¬ 
ing  pitfalls  are  to  be  avoided.  The  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  of  merchandise  plan¬ 
ning  should  be  to  create  a  yardstick, 
for  comparing  actual  and  planned 
performance  and  using  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  to  adjust  whatever 
action  was  initiated  on  the  basis  of 
performance  estimates.  Any  system  or 
technique  that  uses  performance  esti¬ 
mates  as  goals  or  as  a  fixed  standard 
merely  puts  the  enterprise  in  a  strait- 
jacket. 

Suitable  planning  techniques  must 
begin  with  decisions  as  to  merchandise 
f>olicies,  so  that  the  store  will  present 
a  homogeneous  and  well  balanced  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  customer.  Management 
must  realize  that  the  basic  merchandis¬ 
ing  policy  decisions  assure  continuous 
striving  towards  long  range  merchan¬ 
dising  objectives,  regardless  of  seasonal 
concessions  that  at  times  must  be  made 
to  meet  existing  conditions. 

Once  top  management’s  basic  mer¬ 
chandising  policies  are  established,  the 
decks  are  cleared  for  the  seasonal  plan¬ 
ning  of  merchandise  requirements.  At 
first  a  general  agreement  must  be 
sought  as  to  the  short  term  objectives 
and  requirements.  In  general,  these 
objectives  and  requirements  will  be 
expressed  in  units  of  merchandise  by 
type,  price  or  material  classifications 
or  by  a  combination  of  any  of  these 
classifications,  whichever  is  best  suited 
to  the  individual  operation.  While 
these  preliminary  considerations  are 
more  or  less  uniform  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  merchandise,  the  techniques 
from  that  point  on  vary  according  to 
the  typ>e  of  merchandise. 


The  1 


Let  us  first  consider  staple  merchan¬ 
dise,  i.e.,  merchandise  which  is  subject 
to  minor,  if  any,  changes  in  fashion 
trends  and  which,  for  a  large  part  of 
its  period  of  activity,  is  in  fairly  stable 
demand.  For  this  type  of  merchandise 
a  model  stock  planning  method  has 
become  the  accepted  and  most  practi 
cal  technique.  I  use  the  expression 
“model  stock”  with  certain  reserva¬ 
tions.  Actually,  the  model  stock  is  not 
a  stock  at  all,  it  is  an  order  limit  that 
determines  the  quantity  of  fill-in  re 
quired.  The  important  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  planning  operation  is  not 
the  model  stock,  but  the  minimum 
stock,  i.e.,  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
on  hand  just  before  the  receipt  of  a 
fill-in.  How  large  the  minimum  stock 
should  be  in  relation  to  this  require 
ment  depends  on  the  size  of  operation 
and  the  type  of  merchandise. 

The  most  carefully  laid  out  model 
stock  plan,  however,  will  not  work  in 
many  instances  unless  a  separate  ware¬ 
house  model  stock  is  planned.  The 
warehouse  model  stock,  esf>ecially  in 
chain  operations,  is  well  worth  the 
value  of  the  investment,  since  it  acts 
as  the  merchandise  reservoir  that  cre¬ 
ates  the  certainty  of  fill-ins,  which 
allows  the  ojreration  of  a  model  stock 
plan  with  a  relatively  small  investment 
in  sales  inventory. 

Far  more  sensitive  yardsticks  must 
be  employed  in  the  planning  for  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  subject  to  fashiai 
trends.  To  do  this  effectively,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  analyze  in  each  department 
the  lines  of  merchandise  to  be  offered 
in  each  season.  To  determine  the 
classification  breakdown  is  by  no 
means  a  mechanical  procedure,  n« 
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does  it  constitute,  when  completed,  a 
fixed  and  immutable  standard;  quite 
to  the  contrary,  the  planning  classifica¬ 
tions  are  not  only  subject  to  critical 
appraisal  prior  to  each  seasonal  plan¬ 
ning  operation,  but  should  be  reviewed 
regularly  as  seasonal  trends  develop, 
and  should  be  adjusted  to  permit  the 
fMTofitable  exploitation  of  new  trends 
that  often  appear  quite  suddenly  dur¬ 
ing  the  season. 

Planning  Stocks  by  Classification 

The  next  stop  in  the  planning  oper¬ 
ation  is  the  determination  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  relative  importance  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  classifications  to  each  other  during 
each  month  of  the  season.  The  prede¬ 
termination  of  this  factor  for  smaller 
segments  of  time,  usually  months, 
within  the  season  will  help  to  avoid 
serious  errors  in  timing  during  the 
season. 

We  now  are  in  the  position  to  pro¬ 
ject  the  units  of  sales  for  each  classi¬ 
fication  by  months  and,  if  advisable, 
make  a  further  breakdown  by  weeks. 
To  this  purpose  we  will  consult  prior 
years’  performance  and  adjust  these 
figures  to  reflect  all  considerations  that 
would  justify  the  expectancy  of  a 
change  in  performance.  Once  the 
sales  projection  is  completed,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  requirements  to  produce  the 
projected  sales  must  be  estimated. 
This  task  requires  intimate  merchan¬ 
dising  knowledge,  since  it  involves 
establishing  an  average  unit  stock  that 
is  considered  the  optimum  for  attain¬ 
ing  the  planned  sales  volume. 

A  number  of  factors  enter  into  the 
determination  of  the  merchandise 
itock  by  classification  for  a  selling  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  seen  many  retailers  who 
place  the  main  emphasis,  if  not  sole 
reliance,  on  attainment  of  a  predeter¬ 
mined  turnover  rate.  I  do  not  believe 
in  that  procedure.  I  have  found  that 
the  turnover  rate  is  not  the  means  of 
planning  but  the  result  of  planning. 
1  am  certain  that  it  pays  to  take  a  more 
detailed  and 'painstaking  approach  to 
this  phase  of  the  planning  procedure. 
Almost  each  classification  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  planned  in  its  own  right 
to  obtain  plans  that  may  be  success¬ 
fully  used  as  yardsticks  in  a  seasonal 
operation. 

With  the  unit  sales  and  stcxrks 
planned,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  simple 


mathematics  to  compute  the  purchase 
requirements  by  months  or  weeks  of 
delivery.  At  this  point,  it  is  advisable 
to  translate  the  unit  figures  for  stocks, 
sales  and  purchases  into  dollar  figures 
and  place  these  figures  against  those  of 
the  financial  budget.  Since,  at  least 
theoretically,  the  same  general  con¬ 
siderations  were  applied  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  preliminary  financial  bud¬ 
get,  there  should  be  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  sets  of  figures. 

If  there  are  worthwhile  differences,  the 
plans  should  be  re-examined.  What- 
ev€r  changes  have  to  be  made  to  ob- 
twn  a  substantial  agreement  between 
She  unit  plans  and  the  financial  bud- 
^t  should  be  made  at  the  source  of 
the  planning  and  should  be  founded 
on  sound  practical  decisions  and  not 
merely  made  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
feeling  that  a  figure  appears  out-of¬ 
line. 

Timing  of  Orders 

If  and  when  it  is  found  that  the  unit 
plans  and  the  financial  budget  are 
sufficiently  reconciled,  the  planned 
classification  unit  requirements  must 
be  translated  into  a  purchasing  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  exactly  at  that  point  that 
the  merchandising  planning  very  often 
runs  aground.  No  other  single  expla¬ 
nation  for  disappointing  results,  in 
my  experience  at  least,  is  heard  as 
often  as  the  expression  "bad  timing.” 
When  used  in  that  connection,  bad 
timing  very  rarely  means  misjudgment 
of  the  time  of  customers’  demand  for 
the  merchandise  in  question,  but  it 
most  commonly  refers  to  errors  in  the 
timing  of  placing  purchase  orders  or 
to  lack  of  adequate  knowledge  or  fol¬ 
low-up  of  delivery  schedules. 

Sometimes  it  is  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  manufacturer’s  op>erations 
and  problems  that  cause  orders  to  be 
placed  at  the  wrong  time.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  and  enlightened  merchandising 
division  will  develop  and  maintain 
close  cooperation  with  all  desirable  re¬ 
sources  and,  instead  of  using  its  pur¬ 
chasing  f>ower  as  a  club,  will  realize 
•that  not  only  does  the  manufacturer’s 
livelihood  depend  on  the  retailers’ 
orders,  but  that,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
the  retailers’  profits  depend  on  the 
good  will  and  the  cooperation  of  their 
vendors. 

Another  essential  step  in  the  appli¬ 


cation  of  a  correct  merchandising  tech¬ 
nique  is  the  coordination  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  with  the  promotion¬ 
al  activities.  In  advertising,  publicity 
and  display,  substantially  the  same 
weight  should  be  accorded  to  classifica¬ 
tions,  materials,  price  lines  and  styles 
that  determined  the  seasonal  merchan¬ 
dising  plans.  I  believe  that  advertising 
agencies  and  departments  can  make 
an  additional  worthwhile  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  success  of  the  business  by 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  planning  techniques  and  the 
plans  and,  if  necessary,  by  guiding 
management  in  the  direction  of  an 
integration  of  efforts  that  will  bring 
about  uniformity  of  approach  as  the 
result  of  a  productive  exchange  of 
thinking. 

The  pre-seasonal  planning,  to  be 
successful,  should  be  follow'ed  during 
the  season,  especially  in  the  beginning 
of  a  season,  by  a  constant  measuring 
of  actual  trends  against  estimated  or 
planned  trends.  No  merchandise  plan¬ 
er  has  any  crystal  ball,  nor  should  he 
behave  as  if  he  had  one.  His  value 
does  not  lie  in  the  accuracy  of  his  fore¬ 
casts  but  in  the  speed  with  which  he 
can  interpret  figures  and  make  timely 
adjustments  in  his  plans. 

The  Merchandise  Controller 

Successful  planning  requires  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  meaning  of  figures,  ability 
to  interpret  them  and  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  a  feeling  for  the  merchan¬ 
dising  requirements  and  functions. 
This  is  a  combination  which,  because 
of  experience  and  training,  is  not  usu- 
ally  found  in  either  the  controller  or 
merchandise  manager.  This  statement 
is  not  a  criticism  of  either  office.  It  is 
instead  a  recognition  of  a  situation 
of  which  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
enterprises  have  become  aware.  It  has 
pointed  the  way  to  a  new  office  in 
these  enterprises,  i.e.,  the  office  of  mer¬ 
chandise  controller  or  director.  It  is  a 
very  important  function,  because  it  not 
only  eliminates  the  eternal  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  merchandising  and  the  con¬ 
troller’s  division,  but,  more  imp>ortant, 
by  recognizing  the  value  of  and  recon¬ 
ciling  the  approaches  of  both  divis¬ 
ions,  it  can  apply  the  constructive 
thinking  of  both  divisions  successfully 
and  profitably  to  the  development  of 
the  business. 
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Modern,  high-speed  Bell  &  Howe! 
recorder  ofPers  many  cost-saving 
features  that  make  obsolete  mo'’ 
microfilming  equipment  now  in  use 
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612  SERVICE  CENTERS— 

There’s  a  Burroughs  Service 
Center  near  you — staffed  by 
highly  skilled  servicemen  who 
have  been  specially  trained  to 
assure  trouble-free  operation 
and'  long  life  for  your  Bell  Sa 
Howell  equipment. 


25  PROCESSING  STATIONS— 

Burroughs  Processing  Stations 
are  strategically  located  through¬ 
out  the  county.  Here  expe¬ 
rienced  technicians  assure  im¬ 
mediate  processing  of  your 
microfilm  —  with  maximum 
brilliance  and  clarity  of  image. 


The  two  Groups  met  in  joint  sessions 
on  the  broad  problems  of  personnel 
administration  and  on  the  subject  of 
better  compensation  methods;  split 
into  separate  meetings  on  operating 
economies,  simplified  selling,  night 
openings,  delivery  operations,  recruit¬ 
ing,  placement  and  training.  They 
had  early  morning  meetings  for  addi¬ 
tional  discussion  of  workroom  prob¬ 
lems,  wage  stabilization  rules,  house¬ 
keeping  operations,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  personnel  management  questions. 
The  full  record  of  their  speeches  and 
discussions  would  provide  a  pretty 
comprehensive  textbook  on  efRciency 


For  three  days  last  month,  in  15 
meetings,  the  Store  Management 
Group  and  the  Personnel  Group  con¬ 
centrated  on  retailing’s  first  problem: 
how  to  get  more  production  per  per¬ 
son.  They  considered  people:  how  to 
get  the  best  job  out  of  them  by  doing 
the  best  job  for  them;  they  considered 
equipment  and  methods,  and  how  to 
use  these  as  efficient  supplements  to 
the  work  of  people.  The  meetings 
gave  hope  that  retailing  generally 
may  be  able  to  halt  the  decline  in 
employee  productivity,  since  there 
was  so  much  evidence  that  some 
stores  have  succeeded. 


VIRGIL  MARTIN 
diairman 

Store  Manogomont  Group 

in  retailing— such  a  record,  will  in 
fact,  be  published  by  the  two  Groups 
later  this  summer. 


RETAIL  SALESMANSHl 


and  with  government  interference  or 
without,  there  are  always  some  stores 
that  are  more  profitable  than  others, 
arid  the  most  successful  stores  operate 
on  the  principle  that  people  are  their 
primary  strength.  “Some  organiza¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “may  believe  in  cen¬ 
tralized  direction  by  a  brain  trust  that 
presumes  to  do  the  thinking  and  pol¬ 
icy  making  and  even  sets  a  pretty  rigid 
direction  for  daily  operations.”  For 
himself,  he  believed  that  this  could 
only  cut  down  initiative  and  perform¬ 
ance:  and  that  the  best  stores  act  on 
the  “principle  of  decentralization,  the 
spreading  of  responsibilities,  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  problems.  There  are  stores 
whose  executive  turnover  sometimes 
equals  their  turnover  in  merchandise, 
and  they’re  usually  not  among  the  top 
profit-makers.  People  in  stores,  and 
that  includes  all  of  them,  want  more 
than  just  compensation  in  money— ira- 
piortant  as  that  is.  They  want  recogni¬ 
tion  and  respect  as  individuals;  they 
want  and  should  have  the  authority  to 
perform  that  goes  with  responsibility.*' 


Ian,  personnel  director  of  Allied  Stores 
Corporation,  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  groups.  His  answer,  in  summary, 
was  that  efforts  to  attract  good  people 
to  the  field,  and  thorough  training  for 
them,  were  never  more  necessary;  at 
the  same  time,  the  pressure  on  profits 
may  tempt  stores  to  the  short-sighted 
solution  of  cutting  down  their  person¬ 
nel  programs.  If  they  do,  he  warned, 
they  are  bound  to  make  the  profit  pic¬ 
ture  worse;  but  if  they  will  invest  more 
effort  and  money  in  people,  they  can 
hope  to  make  it  better,  by  reversing 
the  trend  to  lower  and  lower  employee 
productivity. 

Better  productivity,  Doolan  piointed 
out,  is  the  only  answer;  the  dollar  costs 
of  payroll  will  not  go  down.  The  wage 
control  period  and  the  general  trend 
of  NLRB  decisions  have  left  stores 
with  the  assurance  that  wages  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  up  on  the  cost-of-living 
basis,  but  will  not  go  down  when  the 
cost-of-living  does;  that  there  will  be 
more  union  activity  and  unionization, 
and  that  there  will  be  continuing 
liberalization  of  employee  benefit 

plans  such  as  medical  insurance  and  Training  Needs  a  Revolution.  Train- 
pensions.  ing  for  selling  will  never  reach  full 

effectiveness  in  retailing  until  the 
Personnel  Programs.  “Where  Do  We  Managers  Are  People.  The  emphasis  whole  retail  organization  is  permeated 

Stand  on  Personnel  Management?”  on  jjeople  came,  too,  from  Morey  by  selling  atmosphere  and  selling 

was  the  theme  of  the  convention-open-  Sostrin,  president  of  Younker’s,  Des  drive,  said  G.  R.  Rowe,  personnel  co- 

ing  address  delivered  by  Robert  Doo-  Moines.  In  good  times  or  bad,  he  said,  ordinator  of  the  Associated  Merchan¬ 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  PEOPLE 


TVO  matter  what  degree  of  effective- 
^  '  ness  department  stores  may  reach 
in  visual  merchandising,  the  selling 
job  cannot  be  simplified  to  the  point 
where  they  can  bypass  personal  sales¬ 
manship  and  individual  initiative— 
not  unless  they  want  to  surrender  re¬ 
tail  distribution  to  the  supermarkets. 
This  was  a  warning  sounded  several 
times  at  the  convention.  It  got  most 
attention  in  sessions  of  the  Personnel 
Group.  One,  with  W.  Rowland  Allen, 
fiersonnel  director  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
as  chairman,  had  the  theme,  “Inven¬ 
torying  Your  Employees.”  Another, 
chairmanned  by  Dorothea  E.  Higgins, 
personnel  director  of  Wm.  Hengerer 
Co.,  Buffalo,  was  devoted  to  “Stepping 
Up  Selling  Training.”  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  people  to  the  department 
store  enterprise  was  emphasized  again 
in  the  session  on  “Supervisory  Train¬ 
ing  Problems,”  where  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dawson,  personnel  director  of  Lit 
Bros.  Philadelphia,  presided,  and  in 
the  speeches  of  Margaret  Spalding 
and  Pauline  Wendt  at  a  session  on  the 
theme  “Making  Better  Use  of  People.” 


JOHN  E.  DAMEREL 
Ctiairman 
P*rsonn«l  Group 

I  in  Virgil  Martin,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
tups  Co.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Store  Management  Group,  succeeding 


Read  Jenkins  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany.  Albert  J.  Utz,  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  was  elected  first  vice-chairman, 
and  W.  Shamski,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 
is  the  newly-elected  second  vice- 
chairman. 

Directors  of  the  Group  are:  Myer 
BrostofF,  Joseph  Horne  &  Co.;  Wm.  F. 
Burns,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia; 
Thomas  Liston,  Bloomingdale’s,  and 
George  H.  Suitt,  McCurdy  &  Co.  Suitt 
was  also  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Group,  on  which  he 
serves  with  the  three  ofRcers  and 
George  L.  Plant,  Group  manager. 

The  Personnel  Group  elected  os  its 


new  chairman  John  E.  Damerel,  Thal- 
himer  Bros.  He  succeeds  Frederick  G. 
Atkinson,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Charles  Potter,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
was  elected  vice-chairman.  Group  di¬ 
rectors  are:  H.  H.  Johnson,  H.  &  S. 
Pogue  Co.;  David  McMullin,  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia;  John  Win¬ 
gate,  City  College  of  New  York,  and 
Georgia  F.  Wittich,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller. 
Members  of  the  Group's  executive 
committee,  in  addition  to  the  officers 
and  George  L.  Plant,  who  was  re¬ 
elected  manager,  are:  Mary  William¬ 
son,  Younker  Bros.,  and  Margaret 
Spalding,  Abraham  &  Straus. 


D  RETAIL  SYSTEMS 
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dising  Corporation.  In  big  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  that  market  the 
products  they  themselves  have  made, 
this  atmosphere  is  the  rule— t^  sales 
executives  and  sales  trainers  are  people 
to  whom  selling  is  a  condition  of  life. 
But  in  the  department  store,  a  buyer 
of  merchandise  from  many  sources, 
this  selling  drive  is  largely  absent.  In¬ 
terest  in  sales  and  interest  in  selling, 
said  Rowe,  are  two  entirely  different 
things. 

Equally  serious,  as  Rowe  sees  it,  is 
the  need  for  continuing  research  into 
successful  selling  methods  in  terms  of 
each  product  or  each  generic  group  of 
merchandise— determining,  in  other 
words,  just  what  makes  people  buy 
certain  things  most  readily.  On  the 
basis  of  such  research,  sp>ecific  tech¬ 
niques  should  then  be  developed  for 
the  selling  staff  to  use.  Planned  sales 
presentations  are  common  in  the  big 
successful  companies  that  sell  a  single 
product  or  a  single  group  of  products; 
retailing,  too,  can  eliminate  generali¬ 
ties  and  substitute  planned  techniques 
for  different  products.  The  job,  ad¬ 
mittedly,  is  big  for  a  store  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  items  to  sell;  but  it  is  not  so 
big,  said  Rowe,  that  retailers  should 
quit  before  they  start. 

A  third  improvement  in  retail  sell¬ 
ing  that  should  not  be  too  difficult  but 
is  long  overdue,  Rowe  continued,  is  to 


make  initial  training  more  effective. 
The  system  of  a  couple  of  days  largely 
devoted  to  procedures,  plus  some  gen¬ 
eralities  about  selling  approach,  is 
equivalent,  he  said,  to  “lecturing 
people  about  how  to  swim  and  then 
throwing  them  into  a  sea  of  buyers  and 
customers.  .  .  .  People  learn  5-10  per 
cent  of  what  they  hear;  30-50  per  cent 
of  w'hat  they  see  and  hear  (as  in  movies 
and  demonstrations);  50-70  per  cent  of 
what  they  say  (as  when  they  put  a 
sales  presentation  into  their  own  lan¬ 
guage),  and  70-90  per  cent  of  what 
they  do  when  they  practice  selling 
under  almost  normal  conditions.” 

To  make  initial  training  more  real¬ 
istic  he  suggested  setting  up  a  class¬ 
room  like  a  typical  department  and 
having  the  trainees  "play  store”  for  a 
few  days. 

As  to  whether  training  effort  is 
worth  while,  Rowe  pointed  out  that  a 
2.5  j)er  cent  increase  per  salesperson 
in  sales  production  would  mean  a  vol¬ 
ume  increase  of  $625,000  a  year  for  a 
store  employing  500  salespeople. 

How  Manufacturers  Do  It.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  sales  techniques  for  sp>ecific 
products  and  sales  situations  was  also 
discussed  by  Richard  Salomon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Charles  of  the  Ritz.  Contrast¬ 
ing  the  selling  training  which  his  firm 
gives  its  salesgirl  representatives  in 


stores  with  what  the  store  itself  does, 
he  said:  “When  I  speak  of  sales  train¬ 
ing  I  do  not  mean  at  all  what  you 
people  encompass  by  the  same  English 
words.  ...  You  teach  your  people,  if 
you  teach  them  anything,  to  run  a  cash 
register  and  make  out  a  sales  check 
and  you  give  them  one  sweeping^^ahd''*  ^ 
broad  injunction  to  be  court^feis» . 
without  even  attempting  to  define 
what  courtesy  means.” 

Salomon’s  indictment  was  certainly 
too  sweeping,  but  as  he  described  the 
Charles  of  the  Ritz  training  it  was 
clear  that  the  gap  between  specialty 
sales  training  and  regular  department 
store  training  is  very  broad,  and  could 
profitably  be  narrowed.  For  example: 

Charles  of  the  Ritz  found  that  for 
every  four  customers  who  bought  face 
cream  only  one  bought  skin  freshener. , 

So  the  salespeople  were  instructed  to 
smear  cream  on  a  mirror,  show  the 
customer  the  impossibility  of  remov¬ 
ing  it  completely  with  only  a  tissue, 
then  add  a  few  drops  of  skin  freshener 
and  immediately  wipe  the  mirror  shin¬ 
ing  clean.  Now  the  company  sells  skin 
freshener  with  every  sale  of  cream. 

As  another  example,  the  company 
experimented  patiently  to  find  just  the 
right  technique  to  sell  a  customer  a 
large  size  of  cream  rather  than  a  small 
one.  Some  sales  could  always  be  won 
by  placing  the  jars  side  by  side,  men- 
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Iff  you  buy  the  Recordak  Microfilmer 
you  ore  now  renting  you’ll  get  a  •  •  • 


Ir 


Start  adding  up  the  monthly 
rental  payments  you  have  made 
on  your  present  Recordak  Micro- 
filmer  within  the  past  4  years. 

Then  take  50%  of  this  total — that*s 
the  substantial  credit  allowance  you  will 
receive  against  the  purchase  price  if  you 
choose  to  own,  rather  than  rent,  your 
Recordak  Microfilmer. 

This  attractive  offer  enables  you  to 
buy  at  surprisingly  low  cost  equipment 
that  has  already  proved  its  worth  in 
your  store. 

And  you’ll  receive  another  worth¬ 
while  value — a  minimtun  of  one  year 
of  maintenance  service  at  no  additional 
cost . . .  parts  replacement  included. 

It’s  easy  to  understand  why  retail 
stores  of  every  size  have  already  pur¬ 


chased  the  Recordak  Microfilmers  they 
once  rented.  And  now  the  offer  is  more 
attractive  than  before! 

So  call  in  your  local  Recordak  repre¬ 
sentative — or  write  us — and  capitalize 
on  the  surprisingly  large  credit  allowance 
you  have  built  up.  Recordak  Corpora¬ 
tion  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

**Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing 
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card  in  recruiting  college  graduates. 
Margaret  Spalding,  A  8c  S  executive 
placement  director,  reported  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  past  year’s  buyer  open¬ 
ings  have  been  filled  from  within  the 
store  organization.  She  underlined 
the  fact  that  the  development  of 
branch  stores  is  increasing  the  profmr- 
tion  of  executive  personnel  needed  in 
retailing.  Getting  the  college  graduate 
material  is  considered  so  important  at 
A  8c  S  that  the  teams  which  visit  the 
campuses  include  top  merchandising 
and  management  executives.  A  store 
employee  who  is  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  college  being  visited  also  goes 
along  whenever  that  is  possible. 


tioning  the  prices  and  quantities  and 
telling  the  customer  the  larger  size 
saved  her  50  cents.  But  the  technique 
that  shot  the  larger-size  sales  up  90  per 
cent  was  to  sit  the  large  jar  on  top  of 
the  small  one  while  telling  the  story. 
Customers  find  the  difference  in  size 
more  impressive  that  way;  and  every 
Charles  of  the  Ritz  saleswoman  now 
uses  this  procedure  as  an  automatic 
routine. 

This  is  the  kind  of  research  and 
training  that  department  stores  must 
develop,  Salomon  concluded.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  unless  they  revolutionize 
their  present  methods  they  will  degen¬ 
erate  into  super-markets  with  no  sales¬ 
people  at  all. 


preplanned  in  terms  of  the  trainee’s 
goal.  The  store  should  also  put  its 
program  on  paper,  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  sales  presentation  to  use  in 
the  colleges.  Schuster’s  plans  to  do 
this.  Above  all,  the  store  must  keep  its 
commitments  to  the  trainee. 

The  six-month  promotional  train¬ 
ing  program  at  Schuster’s  involves 
work  or  observation  assignments  of 
pre-determined  length  in  selling  and 
in  all  the  non-selling  functions,  wind¬ 
ing  up  with  a  10-week  assignment  in  a 
specific  department.  Supporting  class¬ 
room  training  takes  up  an  hour  and  a 
half  each  week.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
six-months  program,  100  per  cent  of 
the  trainees  have  been  assigned  to 
supervisory  positions.  Miss  Wendt  re¬ 
ported.  Factors  in  this  success,  as  she 
summarized  them,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Sufficient  time  was  allowed  the 
coordinator  for  planning,  follow-up 
and  making  constant  adjustments  to 
take  advantage  of  exceptional  training 
opportunities  as  they  arose. 

2.  The  trainees  were  very  carefully 
selected.  After  screening  interviews, 
each  was  interviewed  by  three  differ¬ 
ent  executives  from  at  least  two  differ¬ 
ent  divisions,  and  the  decision  had  to 
be  unanimous.  The  group  included 
poople  selected  from  within  the  store 
organization  as  well  as  newly  em¬ 
ployed  college  graduates. 

3.  The  training  group  was  very  care¬ 
fully  briefed  on  what  the  program  was 
designed  to  accomplish;  spocial  pains 
were  taken  to  help  the  young  poople 
over  the  transition  from  college  class¬ 
room  to  work  situation. 

4.  A  separate  salary  account  was  set 
up  for  the  trainee  group.  This  made 
it  possible  to  base  work  assignments 
on  the  basis  of  their  training  value 
exclusively.  If  the  trainee  did  happ>en 
to  fill  a  job  opjening,  a  proportion  of 
his  salary  was  charged  back  to  the  de¬ 
partment. 

5.  Store  executives  and  key  super¬ 
visors  cooperated.  The  trainees  had 
the  benefit  of  classroom  discussions  led 
by  specialists,  and  the  executives  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  trainees. 

At  Abraham  8c  Straus,  too,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  formal  executive  training 
program  is  the  store’s  biggest  drawing 


Realistic  Training.  In  training  sales¬ 
people  for  sales  supervisory  positions, 
said  Elizabeth  Burnham  of  the  Harv¬ 
ard  Business  School,  stores  tend  to 
concentrate  too  much  on  the  system 
aspect  of  the  work,  too  little  on  pre¬ 
paring  the  trainees  to  deal  with  the 
wide  variety  of  customer  and  employee 
situations  which  these  supervisors 
have  to  handle.  To  prepare  them,  she 
suggested  extensive  use  of  the  “situa¬ 
tional”  type  of  teaching,  in  which  the 
group,  with  guidance,  thinks  and  dis¬ 
cusses  its  way  through  specific  problem 
situations. 


Fortune's  Survey.  A  footnote  on  the 
whole  tough  problem  of  better  selling 
and  better  training  for  selling  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  current  series  of  articles 
in  Fortune,  called  “Selling  in  Today’s 
Economy.”  Ralph  L.  Lewis,  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  assistant  managing  editor,  told 
the  convention  about  some  of  For¬ 
tune’s  findings  in  the  retail  field. 

Assuming  the  current  “savings 
spree”  to  be  at  least  partial  proof  of  a 
failure  of  salesmanship.  Fortune  took 
as  a  starting  p>oint  the  possibility  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  about  the  ineffi¬ 
cient  retail  sales  force  is  to  eliminate 
it,  and  let  the  whole  weight  of  sales¬ 
manship  be  carried  by  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  p)oint-of-sale  visual  mer¬ 
chandising.  But  after  investigation, 
the  conclusion  is  that  there  still  exists 
plenty  of  need  for  p>ersonal  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  to  get  a  better  quality  of  this 
Fortune  advises  better  comp>ensation 
and  better  training.  The  magazine 
found  that  less  than  one-half  of  one 
p>er  cent  of  the  average  store’s  gross 
volume  is  sp>ent  on  training. 
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Interesting  Training.  If  executives  are  : 
to  be  reached  by  supervisory  training,  ‘ 
several  problems  must  be  overcome 
first.  Chief  among  them  is  indifference  < 
—for  example,  buyers  and  merchan-] 
dise  managers  find  that  their  market 
work  makes  it  genuinely  difficult  for 
them  to  attend  these  meetings,  but 
they  are  also  usually  very  glad  of  it 
To  solve  this  and  other  difficulties  that 
arise  with  supiervisory  training,  Win¬ 
field  Firman,  p>ersonnel  director  of  the 
Wm.  H.  Block  Company  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  dramatization,  stunts,  and 
all-out  emphasis  on  active  group  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Programs  undertaken  at  Wm.  Block 
are  conducted  separately  for  the  three 
echelons  of  management.  Top  man¬ 
agement  gets  the  program  first,  absorbs 
it  and  criticizes  it;  next  come  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  department  managers,  and  fin¬ 
ally  the  first  line  su|>ervisors.  Among 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


People  for  the  Future.  The  problem 
of  recruiting  sup>erior  young  people 
for  retail  careers  is  an  acute  one  and 
widely  discussed;  Pauline  Wendt,  in 
charge  of  Employee  Development  at 
Ed.  Schuster  8c  Company,  told  what 
her  store  is  doing  about  it. 

To  get  its  share  of  executive  ma- 
teriaHrom  among  the  college  graduate 
crop,  said  Miss  Wendt,  a  store  must 
offer  a  definite  job  training  program 


A  MAJOR  objective  of  the  service 
reorganization  at  Macy’s  Herald 
Square  was  the  creation  of  a  large 
single  floor  area  where  a  consolidated 
receiving  and  marking  operation  could 
be  installed.  The  hanging  ready-to- 
wear  rail  system  located  on  the 
third  floor  provided  facilities  for  the 
women’s  ready-to-wear  and  another 
rail  system  on  the  fifteenth  floor  was 
reserved  for  men’s  and  boys’  ready-to- 
wear.  The  centralized  marking  was 
concentrated  on  the  tenth  fltxtr  be- 
ause  from  it  vertical  transp>ortation 
could  serve  all  selling  departments. 

The  system  was  desigix'd  to  secure 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  Accelerated  flow  of  work. 

2.  Flexibility  of  operation. 

3.  Control  of  work  in  process. 

4.  Ease  of  supervision. 

5.  The  best  possible  work  station 
for  the  marker. 

Too  often  in  the  past  mechanical 
marking  systems  have  been  set  up  with 
the  primary  emphasis  on  the  type  of 
conveyor  or  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  as  part  of  a  large  system.  The 
convenience  of  marker  work  place  be¬ 
came  subordinate  to  the  operation  of 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


The  Modernization  of 
Receiving  and  Marking 

AT  MACY’S  ISEW  YORK— II 

By  D.  A.  Morrison 

Receiving  Manager,  Macy’s  New  York 
and 

James  H.  Leary 

Vice-President,  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company 

This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  dealing  with  the  service  reorganization  at 
Macy's  Herald  Square.  The  first  article,  a  general  description  of  the  overall 
plan,  appeared  in  the  June  issue.  The  concluding  article,  next  month,  will 
describe  the  setup  of  supply  department,  merchandising  reserves  and  packing 
and  shipping  layouts  in  the  sub-subbasement,  also  the  system  of  automatic 
delivery  from  reserves  to  the  liquor  department. 


Panorama  view  of  cenveyorixed  marking  room.  The  marking  lines  and  the  accumulator  line 
on  the  34th  Street  tide  ore  in  the  foreground.  (See  area  marked  6  on  floor  plan,  next  page.) 
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the  larger  system.  Emphasis  was  too 
often  on  the  integrated  power  driven 
movement  of  merchandise. 

At  Macy’s  the  primary  concern  was 
to  give  the  marker  the  best  possible 
work  place.  The  conveyor  was  de¬ 
signed  to  deliver  unmarked  merchan¬ 
dise  and  disf>ose  of  completed  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  minimum  of  marker 
effort.  In  any  marking  of>eration  the 
marker  is  still  the  most  imp)ortant  ele¬ 
ment;  anything  that  will  reduce  fa¬ 
tigue,  eliminate  unnecessary  hand¬ 
lings,  provide  conveniences,  and  im¬ 
prove  working  conditions,  is  certain  to 
benefit  the  marker  and  result  in  an 
improved  op>eration.  The  work  places 
were  very  carefully  analyzed  and  the 
marker’s  opinions  and  suggestions  con¬ 
sidered.  These  opinions  and  our  find¬ 
ings  were  incorporated  in  experiment¬ 
al  work  stations  from  which  standard 
stations  were  developed. 

After  extensive  research  into  all 
types  of  conveyors  and  existing  me¬ 
chanical  marking  systems  a  gravity 
conveyor  and  pallet  system  was  select¬ 
ed  as  being  best  suited  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  presented.  The  conveyor  finally 
develof)ed  was  designed  for  simplicity, 
flexibility,  low  installation,  mainte-^ 
nance  and  first  cost.  The  conveyor  and 
pallets  are  illustrated  in  picture  No.  5. 

An  analysis  of  the  Macy  receiving 
method,  with  the  required  controls, 
divides  the  receiving  and  marking 
function  into  the  following  elements: 

1.  Receipt  of  merchandise  and 
preparation  of  receiving  docu¬ 
ments. 

2.  Parking  of  shipments  awaiting 
paper  work. 

3.  Opening  of  shipments  and 
preparation  for  checking. 

4.  Checking  of  shipments,  issu¬ 
ance  of  marking  instructions, 
branch  store  transfers,  etc. 

5.  Marking. 

6.  Distribution  of  marked  mer¬ 
chandise. 

7.  Reserving  of  merchandise. 

All  shipments  are  placed  on  skids 
and  the  receiving  document  attached. 
The  non-uniform  character  of  the 
received  merchandise  makes  the  skid 
more  practical  than  a  pallet.  The  load¬ 
ed  skids  are  moved  from  the  dock  to 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Branch  (torn  trantfar 
parking.  Rnturnnd  mnr- 
ehandis*  in  cages  on 
right;  outbound  in 
cages  on  left. 


Tracldeu  train  in  re¬ 
serve  bins. 


Trackless  train  at  ball 
table  conveyor  termi¬ 
nus.  Conveyor  in  back¬ 
ground  is  for  branch 
store  transfer  requisi¬ 
tions. 
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This  is  the  ep«ning  and 
chscking  oparotion. 


Elactric  truck  moving 
skid  load  from  olovotor 
to  parking  aroo. 


Marking  convoyor  tormi- 
nus  at  baN  taUo  and 
transfor  to  trocUoss  train 


Mackino  marking. 


(S>  SELLING  ELOOR  SERVICE  ELEVATOR 


Mordiandiso  goos  to 
doublo-tiorod  parking 
racks  on  oloctric  truck. 
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IS  IT  NiCESSARY? 


July,  1952 


The  mid-year  inventory 


Some  stores  do  without  it  in  many  departments;  feel  the  risk  of 
shortage  is  less  than  the  expense  saving.  But  others  have  tried 
omitting  it  and  had  bad  results— "almost  disastrous,"  says  one.  Here 
is  a  run  down  of  experience  and  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  with  suggestions  about  safeguards  if  an  experiment  in  inventory 
elimination  is  planned. 

By  William  Burston 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


^T'HIS  is  the  month  of  the  semi- 
^  annual  inventory— the  mid-year  in¬ 
ventory  that  is  generally  unaudited 
but  in  every  other  respect  is  seriously 
planned  and  executed.  Does  it  really 
have  to  be  taken?  Could  it,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  expense  saving,  be  omitted— 
if  not  for  all,  then  for  certain  depart¬ 
ments? 

To  find  out  what  store  executives 
think  on  this  subject,  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  made  a  survey  among 
merchandise  managers,  finance  officers, 
and  store  owners.  Although  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  on  a  relatively  small  scale. 


the  individuals  selected  for  question¬ 
ing  were  carefully  chosen  to  provide  a 
representative  cross-section. 

Safe  Omissions.  Two-thirds  of  those 
who  answered  the  questionnaire  agreed 
that  certain  departments  can  safely 
omit  the  mid-year  inventory.  Among 
the  merchandise  managers  who  re¬ 
plied,  opinion  was  almost  unanimous 
in  favor  of  eliminating  the  mid-year 
inventory  for  certain,  or  even  all  de¬ 
partments.  Among  store  owners  and 
finance  officers,  the  opinion  was  almost 
evenly  divided,  for  and  against  elimi¬ 
nating  the  mid-year  inventory.  Among 
large  stores,  the  vote  was  more  favor¬ 
able  toward  some  elimination  of  the 
mid-year  inventory;  among  small  and 
medium-sized  stores,  the  opinion  was 
evenly  divided. 

Several  of  the  reporting  executives 
say  they  favor  dispensing  with  the  in¬ 
ventory  altogether.  One  store  reveals 
that,  except  for  departments  whose 
end-of-year  shortage  records  were  p>oor, 
or  those  under  new  buyers,  or  those  in 
the  ready-to-wear  division,  it  hasn’t 
taken  a  mid-year  inventory  for  12 


A  iterawid*  invantory  in  a  big  institution  like 
Abraham  A  Straus  (left)  involves  the  handling 
and  tallying  of  about  throe  million  items  of 
merchandise.  Carefully  planned  and  organ¬ 
ized  to  move  at  high  speed  (A  A  S  dees  the 
stock-taking  job  in  about  three  hours)  it  is 
nevertheless  expensive.  This  store's  bill  for 
one  evening  a  year  age  was  $25,000— and 
the  real  work  of  the  inventory  records  and 
analysis  was  not  yet  begun. 


years.  At  the  time  the  decision  was 
made,  this  store  explains,  “we  weren’t 
thinking  particularly  of  expense  sav¬ 
ing,  but  were  more  or  less  comptelled 
to  discontinue  the  practice  because  of 
lack  of  help  and  a  substantial  turn¬ 
over  in  personnel  due  to  the  war  situa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Happily,  through  the  yean 
we  seem  to  have  done  just  about  as 
well  shrinkage-wise  as  we  did  in  the 
period  when  we  were  taking  storewide 
inventory  twice  a  year.  As  long  as  this 
condition  prevails,  we  will  continue 
the  practice  of  not  taking  storewide 
inventories  at  mid-year.” 

Another  store  which  has  followed  a 
similar  routine  for  years  is  taking  a 
mid-year  count  this  year,  because 
shortages  were  severe  last  year;  at  the 
first  sign  that  they  have  been  brought 
under  control,  the  store  hopes  again 
to  disp)ense  with  the  July  stock-taking. 

Successful  Experience.  The  president 
of  a  large  mid-Western  store  writes: 
“For  several  years  we  have  eliminated 
our  mid-year  inventory-taking  in  all 
departments,  and  we  feel  that  the  re 
suits  on  our  subsequent  shortage  his¬ 
tory  haven’t  made  any  particular  dif¬ 
ference  one  way  or  another. 

“We  set  up  an  inventory  shrinkage 
reserve  monthly,  based  on  our  previ¬ 
ous  exf)erience,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  mid-year  inventory  has  not  in¬ 
creased  the  shortages.  It  has  very  defi¬ 
nitely  decreased  our  inventory-taking 
expense.  In  addition  to  the  actual  cost ' 
of  paying  p)eople  for  taking  the  inven¬ 
tory  after  store  hours  or  on  Sundays, 
there  is  a  large,  intangible  cost  of 
losing  business  during  store  houn 
while  pjeople  are  concentrating  on  the 
preparation  for  inventory-taking.  We, 
of  course,  take  monthly  inventory  in 
apparel  departments,  and  we  do  take 
an  inventory  of  our  slow-selling  mei- 
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VITAL  STORE  EXPENSE  DATA 


Here  is  your  chance  to  get  authentic,  com¬ 
parative  facts— to  help  you  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  many  perplexing  problems.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  you  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  rising  operating  costs.  The 
solutions  to  your  problems  are  facilitated 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  operating  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  stores.  This  book  will  give 
you  that  information.  There’s  no  other 


By  Natural  Divisions 

•  Payroll  •  Traveling 

•  Rentals  •  Communications 

•  Advertising  •  Repairs 

•  Taxes  •  Insurance 

•  Interest  •  Depreciation 

•  Supplies  •  Professional 

•  Service  services 

purchased  •  Unclassified 


source  like  it! 


By  Functional  Divisions 

•  Administrative  *  Publicity 

•  Occupancy  •  Buying 

*  Selling 


With  Sales,  Merchandising  and  Profit  Data 
all  classified  by  sales  volume  groups  of  department  and  specialty  stores 


AND  A  COMPLETE  NEW  SECTION  ON 
PRODUCTIVITY  AND  OUTPUT  PER  MAN  HOUR 
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chandise  at  mid-year,  but  the  amount 
of  work  involved  is  much  less  than 
that  of  an  entire  inventory.  We  would 
be  reluctant  to  give  up  our  mid-year 
count  of  slow-selling  goods,  because 
we  think  it  is  essential.” 

Best  Departments.  Those  who  favor 
the  omission  of  mid-year  inventories 
prof>ose  that  this  be  done  for  staple, 
relatively  slow  turn  departments.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  departments  have 
a  slow  or  fast  turnover,  store  execu¬ 
tives  agree  that  those  with  new  buyers 
with  histories  of  bad  stock  shortages 
should  be  taken  at  mid-year.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  merchandisers  said  there  need 
be  no  set  time  when  there  is  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  bad  shortage.  Why  mid-year, 
why  July?  If  shortage  is  sus|>ected,  the 
time  for  inventory  taking  is  now,  they 
advise. 

These  are  the  departments  which 
store  executives  say  can  be  omitted  or 
actually  are  now  omitted  from  the 
mid-year  inventory  in  certain  stores; 
Piece  goods,  draperies,  furniture,  art 
needlework,  housewares,  books  and 
stationery,  appliances,  bedding,  china, 
corsets,  toilet  goods,  notions,  shoes, 
television,  floor  coverings.  One  store, 
encouraged  by  the  showing  in  furni¬ 
ture,  said  it  was  planning  next  to 
omit  the  inventories  for  linens  and 
domestics  and  blankets. 

Necessary  Safeguards.  If  mid-year  in¬ 
ventories  are  eliminated,  store  execu¬ 
tives  say  they  favor  certain  safeguards, 
to  make  sure  there  are  no  unpleasant 
surprises.  Suggested  spot-checks  in¬ 
clude  weekly  stock  figures;  periodic 
sectional  checks  on  unit  or  classifica¬ 
tion  controls;  monthly  slow-moving 
stock  records;  spot  inventory  checks  in 
departments  like  gifts,  silverware, 
phonograph  records;  spot  inventories; 
spot-checks  in  furniture  about  once  a 
month,  to  reconcile  the  store’s  card 
system  with  actual  physical  stocks  in 
the  warehouse  without  prior  notifica¬ 
tion  of  personnel. 

Opinion  generally  favors  the  taking 
of  inventories  in  the  case  of  fast-turn¬ 
ing  departments— millinery,  ready-to- 
wear,  intimate  apparel.  Yet  one  of  the 
reporting  stores  would  select  those  de¬ 
partments  with  the  fastest  turnover,  if 
it  were  to  omit  any  departmental  in¬ 
ventories  at  mid-year. 

S6 


Where  Inventory  Is  Needed.  The  rela¬ 
tively  high  turnover  of  his  store,  wrote 
the  controller  of  a  large  specialty  store, 
made  it  “unwise  to  omit  mid-year  in¬ 
ventories,  even  in  those  departments 
which  show  the  best  stock  shortage  pic¬ 
ture  year  after  year. 

“Generally  speaking,”  this  executive 
continues,  “our  inventory  shortages 
are  a  little  better  than  the  average  for 
a  store  of  our  type. .  . .  Close  supervis¬ 
ion,  including  regular  inventory-tak¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  the  major  factors  which 
contribute  to  these  results.  .  .  .  Very 
definitely,  any  savings  of  exf>ense 
eEected  by  such  omission  might  easily 
be  many  times  offset  by  the  adverse 
effects  of  such  omission.” 

One  store  rejwrts  that  it  has  omitted 
the  mid-year  inventory  for  most  depart¬ 
ments  for  many  years,  but  feels  it  has 
gone  too  far.  Another  store  has  tried 
omitting  the  mid-year  inventories  and 
its  experience  last  year  was  “almost  dis¬ 
astrous.”  Its  normal  shortage  figure  of 
0.7  f>er  cent  jumped  to  double,  or  1.4 
per  cent.  It  had  felt  it  could  afford  a 
“minor  calculated  risk”  because  of 
previous  satisfactory  shortage  figures. 
“In  checking  back,”  the  store  execu¬ 
tive  writes,  “I  am  quite  sure  many  of 
the  things  that  may  have  been  out  of 
line  might  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention  by  a  mid-year  inventory  and 
corrected  before  the  year  end.” 

Case  for  Inventory.  One  sf>ecialty 
store  owner  warns;  “Stores  today  need 
better  supervision  and  hard  work.  For 
a  good  mid-year  inventory,  the  hard 
work  and  expense  are  very  much 
worth  while.”  A  department  store 
treasurer  sees  no  reason  to  relax  con¬ 
trols  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  no 
general  improvement  in  the  shrinkage 
picture;  he  does  not  care  to  give  up 
the  psychological  advantage  of  the 
count  just  now,  nor  the  complete  re- 
ix>rt  it  provides  on  prior  stocks. 

Those  who  prefer  to  continue  the 
semi-annual  inventory  and  believe  that 
it  is  preferable  to  incur  the  expense 
rather  than  omit  the  inventory  cite 
three  reasons  in  support  of  their  posi¬ 
tion:  It  exposes  any  shortage  and  per¬ 
mits  corrective  steps  to  be  taken  at 
once;  it  gives  a  report  of  stock  by  age, 
so  that  plans  can  be  made  to  move 
slow  numbers;  it  provides  the  basis  for 
clearances. 


“With  the  inventory  shortage  prob- < 
lem  becoming  more  acute  generally,  as  - 
was  emphasized  at  the  recent  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  convention,”  one  store 
treasurer  comments,  “it  seems  to  us 
that  the  elimination  of  mid-year  in¬ 
ventories  to  reduce  expenses  may  l)e 
short-sighted.  Last  year,  our  total  mid¬ 
year  inventory  cost  ran  0.02  p>er  cent.” 

Further  Explorations.  Yet,  when  the 
Controllers’  Congress  held  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  recently,  examples 
were  cited  of  stores  that  are  exploring 
even  further  f>ossibilities  for  reduction 
of  inventory-taking.  Hochschild,  Kohn 
8c  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  was  rep>orted  to  be 
feeling  out  the  possibility  of  taking  in¬ 
ventory  only  once  in  two  years  in  its 
pattern  department,  and  p>ossibly  do¬ 
ing  the  same  with  the  ribbon  depart¬ 
ment.  Both  have  low  dollar  value, 
many  units,  and  good  shortage  records. 

At  the  same  convention  meeting,  it 
was  reported  that  The  Globe,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  has  no  specific  time  of  year 
for  inventory-taking  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  at  one  time;  instead,  there  is  a 
sp>ecific  time  for  each  department, 
usually  when  that  department’s  inven¬ 
tory  is  lowest— generally  at  the  start  of 
its  f>eak  season.  This  cycle  inventory 
method  means  there  is  an  inventory 
going  on  almost  all  the  time,  but  with¬ 
out  storewide  disruption.  An  inven¬ 
tory  crew  of  two  works  with  the  sales¬ 
people  of  each  department  in  turn, 
and  no  selling  time  is  lost.  Contrast 
this  with  the  report  of  another  store 
that  it  shuts  its  doors  at  4:00  P.  M.  on 
the  day  of  its  store-wide  inventory. 

Besides  economy,  the  advantage  of 
The  Globe’s  method  is  that  top  man¬ 
agement  is  always  conscious  of  short¬ 
ages,.  instead  of  being  reminded  of 
them  only  twice  a  year.  The  Globe 
has  been  using  its  cycle  method  for  H 
years,  and  the  method  is  rejjorted  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  both  annual  statement 
and  tax  purposes.  After  the  first  year, 
there  is  an  experience  record  for  each 
department  which  provides  a  shortage 
percentage  for  setting  up  reserves. 

When  inventory  is  taken,  howev«, 
the  task  can  be  made  simpler  by  a 
thorough  understanding  of  prceedure. 
One  merchandiser  proposes  a  separate 
Controller’s  Office  inventory  squad, 
fortified  by  early  and  frequent  pre¬ 
inventory  meetings  on  procedure. 
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President,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


In  addition  to  heading 
K.C.’s  oldest  department  store 
for  almost  two  decades,  Wil¬ 
son  has  compiled  an  over¬ 
whelming  record  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  community 


thereby  serving  as  an  excellent  ^  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Co. 

example  how  a  busy  i  |  an  Kansas 

store  executive  can  accomplish  j  |  institution 

beyond  the  boundaries  of  busi-  I—... — -  ■-■-  — -  closely  identified  with  old 

ness.  (Public  relations  men  family  names  when  Wilson 

will  be  quick  to  p>oint  out  that  community  service  and  arrived  on  the  scene  in  1935.  Starting  with  the  title  of  mer- 
leadership  are  as  much  within  the  bounds  of  department  chandising  manager,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  not 
store  business  as  planning  a  Fall  sportswear  promotion.)  unfamiliar  in  retailing.  Though  he  had  been  engaged  and 
As  of  May  1  of  this  year,  Wilson  could  point  to  a  list  of  was  made  welcome  for  the  improvements  he  could  effect,  he 
19  positions  he  has  held  in  various  outside  activities,  exclu-  was  still  an  “outsider”  in  a  family<ontrolled  business.  How- 
sive  of  purely  social  organizations.  Included  on  this  list  ever,  Wilson’s  hard  work,  inherent  friendliness  and  fresh 
were:  three  vice-presidencies  in  addition  to  his  Association  approach  soon  won  out  over  years  of  solidly  entrenched 
post;  one  secretaryship;  one  past  presidency;  seven  director-  tradition.  Changes  were  made  in  merchandising  methods, 
ships;  four  trusteeships;  a  seat  on  an  advisory  board  and  his  promotional  abilities  began  to’  bear  fruit,  he  entered 
one  on  a  board  of  governors.  They  range  from  a  civic  into  a  whirlwind  of  community  activities  and  in  a  short 
theatre  group  and  the  K.  C.  Community  Chest,  through  time  Herbert  Wilson’s  name  was  synonymous  with  the  best 
the  City  National  Bank  and  the  K.  C.  Crime  Commission,  in  Kansas  City  retailing.  By  1945,  when  the  store  was  sold  to 
ind  on  to  The  Salvation  Army  and  the  Kansas  City  Museum.  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  the  conservative  Emery,  Bird, 
In  spite  of,  or  jjerhaps  because  of,  all  these  interests,  he  is  Thayer  tradition  had  been  considerably  enlivened  by  his 
considered  one  of  the  most  “approachable”  men  in  town,  activities. 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  come  to  Wilson  with  their  When  Wilson  arrived  in  Kansas  City  in  1935,  he  was  not 
problems  and  projects,  usually  walking  away  with  some  exactly  a  “nobody.”  After  29  years  sjjent  in  all  the  highways 
sound  ideas  if  not  actually  enlisting  his  full-time  aid.  These  and  byways  of  retailing  on  the  West  Coast,  he  had  estab- 
traits  of  helpfulness  and  unpretentious  enthusiasm  carry  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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FINDINGS  AND  TRIMMINGS-II 


Buttons.  Like  the  shoulder  pads  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  June  issue  of  Stores, 
buttons  and  other  findings  and  trim¬ 
mings  are  generally  taken  for  granted 
as  to  their  service  properties.  Their 
role  in  the  fashion  and  purpose  of  the 
garment  is  considered,  but  little  if  any 
thought  is  given  as  a  rule  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  serviceability  in  end  use. 
Yet  an  innocent  looking  button  of 
almost  negligible  cost  can  prove  very 
costly  in  terms  of  a  ruined  garment. 

Apart  from  the  fabric,  no  other  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  a  garment  comes  in 
more  varied  forms  and  styles  than  the 
buttons  to  which  we  generally  give  so 
little  attention.  Actually  the  variety 
is  fantastic,  as  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  hobby  of  button  collecting 
knows.  For  this  reason  we  are  limit¬ 
ing  our  consideration  of  the  subject  at 
this  time  to  just  those  few  service 
problems  with  buttons  that  are  a  cause 
of  damage  to  fabrics. 


Casein  Buttons.  The  chief  offender 
among  the  types  of  buttons  which 
cause  fabric  damage  is  the  dyed  casein 
button.  This  is  a  very  widely  used 
product  in  women’s  wear  fashions.  It 
comes  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns, 
from  plain,  undistinctive  ones  to  fancy 
filigree  types.  A  reason  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  casein  for  button  making  is 
that  no  other  material  so  readily  sub¬ 
mits  to  the  opierations  required  to 
achieve  this  variety. 

Another  advantage  is  that  casein,  a 
protein  derivative  of  milk,  can  be  dyed 
quickly  in  clear,  even  shades  of  any 
color.  The  garment  maker  finds  this 
an  especially  important  advantage,  as 
he  can  obtain  inexpensively  the  exact 
shades  wanted  for  a  delicate  matching 
with  fabric  or  popular  seasonal  colors. 

Dyed  casein  buttons  have  a  funda¬ 
mental  service  shortcoming  which  very 
frequently  is  a  cause  of  fabric  damage 
—they  bleed  readily  in  steam  pressing, 
laundering  or  any  kind  of  wet  clean¬ 
ing  treatment  as  done  in  cleaning 


plants.  The  problem  is  not  readily 
overcome  in  manufacture,  however, 
as  the  only  dye  that  is  practical  to  use 
is  fugitive  to  water. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  found 
that  casein  colors  can  be  stabilized 
reasonably  satisfactorily  by  coating 
with  clear  lacquer,  but  unfortunately 
this  is  not  done  unless  insisted  upon 
as  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  One  retail  organization,  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  enforces  a  pol¬ 
icy  that  all  buttons  must  be  resistant  to 
bleeding  in  steam  pressing,  a  require¬ 
ment  that  the  casein  button  dyers  are 
meeting  with  lacquer<oating. 

In  the  drycleaning  industry,  un¬ 
stabilized  dyed  casein  buttons  are  a 
principal  source  of  damage  complaint 
even  though  cleaners  are  vigilant.  Be¬ 
cause  so  many  plain  styles  resemble 
other  buttons  of  dye-fast  materials,  the 
staining  of  fabrics  through  inadvert¬ 
ence  is  not  uncommon.  Retail  store 
alteration  departments  repiort  occa¬ 
sional  instances  of  staining  also. 

The  test  for  fugitive  colors  is  an 
easy  one.  Merely  rub  a  dampened 
piece  of  white  cloth  on  the  smooth 
back  of  the  button  and  note  any  stain¬ 
ing.  Better  yet,  of  course,  steam  press 
a  sample  if  possible. 

Where  colors  are  identical  with  that 
of  the  fabric,  staining  is  not  likely  to 
be  noticeable.  But  often  light  color 
coats  and  suits  are  seen  with  con¬ 
trasting  dark  color  buttons  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive  typ>e  and  these  of  course  are  poten¬ 
tial  trouble  makers.  Be  especially  cau¬ 
tious  of  large  plain  buttons  in  navy, 
black  or  other  strong  shades.  Casein 
buttons  are  distinguishable  by  their 
unusual  color  clarity,  depth  of  shade, 
and  richness.  Surface  designs  are  of 
wide  variety  with  contrasting  dull  and 
bright  surfaces. 


Fabrics 


Self  Fabric  Buttons.  Another  common 
type  of  button  sometimes  involved  in 
staining  problems  is  called  ^e  “self 
fabric"  type,  a  button  that  is  made  of 


the  same  fabric  as  the  garment.  Most 
such  buttons  are  made  by  clamping 
the  fabric  over  a  metal  form  with 
another  closely  fitted  form  which  con¬ 
tains  the  shank  by  which  the  button  is 
sewed  to  the  garment. 

In  some  cases  the  shank  is  simply  a 
puff  of  fabric  formed  by  its  protrusion 
from  a  hole  in  the  metal  form.  Often 
this  fabric  is  dyed  black  for  use  oi 
dark  color  garments.  White  fabric  is 
supplied  for  light  color  apparel.  Some 
times  the  dark  material  is  found  on 
light  color  clothing  where  it  has 
caused  a  stain  in  drycleaning,  wet 
cleaning  or  laundering  because  of 
fugitive  colors. 

In  some  cases,  reinforcement  fabric 
and  cardboard,  completely  hidden 
from  view  within  the  metal  form  of 
the  button,  are  found  to  be  a  source 
of  stain  because  of  soluble  substances 
present  in  these  parts.  These  sub 
stances  are  either  color  or  adhesive,  or 
the  soluble  foreign  matter  present  in 
the  cheaper  grades  of  cardboard  made 
of  reused  or  reworked  pulp.  This  sal 
vage  material  may  be  gray  or  brown 
cardboard  and  is  used  in  buttons 
where  colorfastness  is  mistakenly 
thought  to  be  unimportant.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  drycleaning 
solvents  dissolve  the  coloring  matter, 
causing  stains  to  show  on  the  self  fab 
ric  fiortion  of  the  button  and  some 
times  bleed  onto  the  garment  also. 

The  problem  has  had  some  atten 
tion  and  at  least  one  manufacturer  of 
supplies  sells  only  color-free  materials 
to  the  trade  for  the  manufacture  of 
trouble-free  self  fabric  buttons. 

A  test  for  the  color  stability  of  self 
fabric  construction  materials  is  simply 
a  soaking  in  cleaning  fluid  for  an  hour 
or  so.  If  bleeding  occurs  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  self  fabric  has  become 
stained  unless  this  fabric  is  of  dark 
color.  A  test  with  water  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  note  whether  the  shank 
fabric  or  other  part  is  of  fugitive 
quality. 
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^^Today’s  most  significant  look 


Many  of  our  leading  designers  are 
finding  crepes  woven  with  acetate  one 
of  the  best  fabrics  for  interpreting 
the  new  silhouette.  It  has  remarkable 
softness,  suppleness  and  a  rich 
fluid  dra(>e— qualities  that  are  inherent 
in  fabrics  made  with  acetate. 


acetate 


You’ll  be  buying  and  promoting 
more  soft  crepe  dresses  as  the  season 
progresses.  When  you  do,  look 
for  the  acetate  tag.  It  identifies 
a  fabric  of  lasting  beauty 
and  quality  performance. 


the  soft  look 
of  crepe^^ 


Adele  Simpson  introduced  a 
new  group  of  soft  crepe  dresses  in  her 
mid-season  collection.  She  is 
one  more  important  designer 
who  believes  they  represent  the 
fashion  that  will  dominate 
the  Fall  and  Winter  picture. 
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Don’t  sit  this 
election  out! 

VOTl 


YOU  BELIE 


This  petlar,  for  retail  um,  is  available  from  the  NRDGA,  along  with  other  campaign  helps  in  a  complete 
promotion  kit.  Other  groups  also  have  plenty  of  material  stores  can  use.  Among  these  is  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation,  for  which  the  Advertising  Council  has  done  a  campaign— yours  for  the  asking. 


I"?  a  Store  had  a  potential  sales  vol- 
-^-ume  o£  $93,704,000  and  only  did 
$48,833,000  it  wouldn’t  be  long  before 
the  stockholders  did  something  about 
it. 

Those  figures,  without  the  dollar 
signs,  represent  the  number  of  people 
who  were  eligible  to  vote  during  the 
last  presidential  election  in  1948  and 
the  number  of  people  who  actually 
did  vote.  Only  about  42  per  cent  of 
the  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls 
at  that  time.  Retailers,  as  good  citi¬ 
zens,  recognize  the  implications  of  this 
terrible  voting  record.  The  NRDGA 
directors  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  In  January  they  drew  up  a 
resolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
NRDGA  membership.  It  read: 


"Great  issues  face  the  citizens  of  this 
country  this  year.  Each  citizen  is  pier- 
sonally  responsible  for  efficient  govern¬ 
ment.  The  primary  responsibility  and 
right  of  citizenship  is  to  register  and 
vote  in  all  elections.  We  urge  all  re¬ 
tailers  to  recognize  this  basic  obliga¬ 
tion  as  individuals,  and  also  to  lead 
and  participate  in  programs  to  encour¬ 
age  others  to  do  so.” 

The  Committee.  Raymond  H.  Fogler, 
who  retired  this  Spring  as  president  of 
the  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  was  re¬ 
named  by  George  Hansen  to  chairman 
the  committee  to  get  out  the  vote. 
Two  years  ago,  Fogler  spearheaded  the 
Association’s  campaign  to  increase 
voting  and  did  an  outstanding  job.  In 


Are  Yt 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams  ! 

Secretary,  Retailers’  Non-Partisan 
Nationwide  Get-Out-the-Vote  Committee 


his  work  he  capably  welded  the  similar 
movements  of  the  Limited  Price  Vari¬ 
ety  Association  and  other  important 
national  associations.  He  is  doing  this 
again. 

The  committee  is  a  non-partisan 
one.  It  is  also  expanded  beyond  the 
membership  of  NRDGA,  as  its  very ' 
name  suggests:  it  is  called  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  Non-Partisan  Nationwide  Get- 
Out-The-Vote  Committee.  It  has  a 
simple  three-point  plan: 

1 .  That  each  retailer  and  his  family 
register  and  vote. 

2.  That  each  retailer  induce  each  of 
his  employees  to  register  and  vote.  In 
this  connection,  store  time  could  be 
made  available  for  this  important 
duty.  Transportation  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  it  is  not  available  to  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

3.  That  retailers  join  with  other 
groups  in  the  formation  of  local, 
county,  and  state  committees  to  put 
over  this  program.  Eager  cooperation 
is  available  through  such  groups  as 
state  farm  organizations,  medical  asso¬ 
ciations,  business  men’s  groups,  and 
women’s  clubs. 

July,  195i 
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ble  to  Sell  It? 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

By  Wade  G.  McCargo 

H.  V.  Baldwin  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA 


I  HE  NRDGA  is  putting  on  a  nationwide  campaign  to  get  out 
the  vote.  Many  retailers  are  giving  unstinting!/  of  their  time  and 
their  money  in  order  to  awaken  Americans  to  the  necessity  for 
every  American  citizen  casting  his  vote  in  every  election.  I  urge 
you  to  cooperate  in  this  great  movement  to  get  our  people  to 
vote.  We  don't  need  to  tell  them  how  to  vote.  All  we  need  to  do 
is  to  arouse  them  from  the  lethargy  they  have  fallen  into  and 
get  them  on  the  march  to  the  ballot  boxes.  Then  and  only  then 
are  we  going  to  get  good  government. 

As  for  ourselves,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  citizenship 
carries  obligations  beyond  voting,  which  we  have  no  right  to 
ignore.  For  too  long  retailers  have  taken  the  position  that  they 
must  steer  clear  of  politics,  because -to  do  otherwise  might  be 
bad  for  business.  I  don't  believe  this,  if  by  steering  clear  of 
politics  is  meant  that  we  must  not  speak  out  against  what  we 
know  to  be  wrong.  I  have  fought  for  good  government  in  my 
own  city  and  haven't  hesitated  to  take  a  stand  that  was  unpopular 
with  the  office-holders.  I  don't  believe  this  has  hurt  my  business 
one  bit  and  I  have  had  many  people  come  to  me  and  thank  me 
for  the  service  I  have  rendered  in  my  city.  Retailers  need  to  under¬ 
stand  that  if  we  don't  work  to  bring  about  good  government,  bad 
government  is  going  to  get  into  our  business  still  deeper.  We 
should  be  willing,  not  only  to  register  and  vote  and  try  to  get  all 
of  our  employees  to  do  so,  but  to  hold  office  ourselves  and  give 
some  of  our  own  time  and  talent  to  better  government.  We  have 
no  kick  coming  when  inferior  men  are  elected  to  office,  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  serve  our  community  and  our  country  ourselves. 


FOGIER 

Heads  the  retail  drive 


lOVETT 

Organizes  local  cooperation 


The  committee  knows  ami  retailers 
know  that  good  citizenship  is  good 
business,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
insure  our  American  freedoms  and 
opportunities  is  to  get  all  citizens  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  good  govern¬ 
ment. 

Non-Partisan  Effort.  The  slc^an  for 
1952  is  “Vote  As  You  Please,  But 
Please  Vote.”  The  committee  and  re¬ 
tailers  alike  are  concerned  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  do  their  share  in  getting 
and  keeping  good  government.  They 
know  that  a  citizen  who  serves  his 
country  loves  his  country.  Retailers 
are  not  concerned  as  to  how  the  indi¬ 
vidual  votes— only  in  the  fact  that  he 
does  vote. 

Retailers  know  that  apathy  is  a 
great  enemy  of  Americanism.  They 
believe  in  individual  freedom,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  competition,  profit  and  loss, 
and  reward  of  the  individual  for  con¬ 
structive  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

Know  the  Issues.  It  is  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  that  each  citizen  know  the 
issues  in  every  camp>aign.  This  applies 
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6«t-OuMhe-Vot«  Campaign  (Continued) 

to  the  election  of  senators,  representa-  t 
tives,  governors  or  local  officers.  Be-  < 
cause  of  the  nature  of  its  business,  re¬ 
tailing  can  “sell”  people  on  the  im-  I 
ix>rtance  of  knowing  the  qualifications  ( 
of  each  candidate,  his  record  and  what  1 
he  stands  for.  Retailers  pulling  to-  ^ 
gether  for  this  common  goal  can  mul-  < 
tiply  effectiveness  and  attain  the  ulti-  < 
mate  in  success.  ] 

In  World  War  II  retailers  led  in  the  i 
sale  of  War  Bonds.  Retailers,  with  their  i 
superior  knowledge  of  selling  tech-  i 
niques  and  their  superb  organization,  j 
can  lead  again  in  the  equally  imjX)rt-  I 
ant  job  of  getting  out  the  vote.  : 

Few  jjeople  have  the  American  I 
privilege  of  electing  their  own  officers  1 
by  their  own  individual  ballots.  His-  i 
tory  proves  that  Statism,  in  any  of  its  i 
many  forms,  comes  only  when  people  j 
are  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  liberties.  This  lack  of  interest  i 
and  apathy  in  voting  paves  tfig  way  for 
the  loss  of  any  nation’s  most  precious  ] 
possessions— its  liberty  and  freedom. 

What's  Been  Done.  Several  months 
ago  the  Committee  secured  Joe  T. 
Lovett  as  its  field  service  representa¬ 
tive.  Joe  Lovett  is  a  former  Kentucky 
newspaper  publisher  and  an  American 
Legion  Commander.  He  has  served  in 
numerous  capacities  in  patriotic  cru¬ 
sades  for  nation-wide  organizations. 

He  was  a  chain  store  association  exec¬ 
utive,  which  identifies  him  as  a  retail¬ 
er.  Because  of  all  these  imp>ortant 
affiliations  he  was  a  logical  and  valu¬ 
able  person  to  take  the  get-out-the-vote 
philosophy  to  retailers  and  retail 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

Joe  Lovett  first  operated  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Michigan.  He  then  shifted 
his  attention  to  a  Western  swing  in 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  California,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
etc. 

His  contacts  includes  retailers,  retail 
organizations,  chain  store  councils, 
farm  groups,  civic  voting  groups  and 
other  interested  parties.  His  work  con¬ 
sists  of  organizing  groups  of  citizens 
and  encouraging  them  to  create  en¬ 


thusiasm  in  their  communities  and  get 
out  the  maximum  vote. 

Forty  Cooperating  Groups.  In  this 
campaign  the  Retailers’  Committee 
has  tied  in  with  every  organization 
which  has  been  willing  to  share  its 
efforts.  As  a  national  spearhead,  and 
coordinating  body,  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  has  secured  the 
mutual  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
about  40  different  organizations,  of 
which  the  NRDGA  is  one.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  include  such  groups  as 
fraternal  orders,  service  clubs,  veter¬ 
ans’  organizations,  religious  groups, 
farm  groups,  theatrical  owners,  hotel- 
keepers,  radio,  press,  etc.  Many  of 
these  groups  have  already  tied  in  with 
the  NRDGA’s  specially  prepared  pro¬ 
gram. 

Amazingly  enough,  this  ground  swell 
of  a  register  and  vote  movement  is  one 
in  which  no  one  organization  claims 
permanent  ownership  for  any  material 
it  has  prepared.  Almost  all  the  groups 
clearly  indicated  that  they  want  their 
material  to  be  used  by  anyone  who 
would  make  good  use  of  it.  The  only 
purpose  is  to  do  everything  possible  to 
increase  voting.  The  American  Heri¬ 
tage  material,  for  example,  was  created 
by  The  Advertising  Council  through 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  an  advertising 
agency  in  Chicago,  as  the  voluntary 
task  force.  The  Foundation’s  material 
is  rich  in  advertising,  point-of-sale  cam¬ 
paign  suggestions  and  other  material. 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking.  The  chances 
are  that  your  own  newspaper  or  radio 
station  can  provide  you  with  copies  of 
the  Foundation’s  kits.  If  not,  NRDGA 
will  do  so. 

The  Retailers’  Committee’s  own 
material  is  already  in  use  by  a  great 
variety  of  non-NRDGA  members. 
Such  national  groups  as  the  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores,  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association,  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association  of  Shoe  Chains,  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Chain  Drugstores 
and  many  others  have  either  alerted 
their  stores  by  bulletin  or  actually  sent 
the  NRDGA  promotion  kits  to  them. 

Groups  like  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Cotton  Council  have  given  active 
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assistance^  Consumer  publications, 
company  house  organs  and  others  have 
requested  assistance  with  articles  for 
their  columns. 

NRDGA’s  promotion  kit  is  devised 
in  a  simple  manner  to  show  stores  hovr 
to  get  started.  It  shows  how  to  join  on 
with  other  retailers  and  other  commu¬ 
nity  organizations  to  sell  the  idea  of 
voting.  In  addition  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion  procedure,  it  contains  informa¬ 
tion  sections  on: 

1.  What  Retailers  Can  Do  About 
the  Vote  in  1952. 

2.  What  Chain  Stores  Can  Do 
About  the  Vote  in  1952. 

3.  What  the  Retailer  Can  Do  to  En¬ 
courage  Employees  to  Inform  Them¬ 
selves,  Register  and  Vote. 

4.  Do’s  and  Don’ts  About  Getting 
Out  the  Vote. 

5.  How  to  Enlist  the  Active  Help  of 
Youth. 

6.  Suggestions  for  a  five-minute  talk 
before  civic  groups.  This  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  for  a  store  rally. 

7.  Advertising  Ideas. 

.  8.  Display  Ideas. 

9.  A  leaflet  entitled  “Your  One  Vote 
May  Change  the  Entire  Result.”  This 
is  suitable  for  package  enclosures,  biU 
stuffers,  pay  envelopes,  and  is  avail¬ 
able  at  a  low  cost. 

The  poster  design  was  executed  by 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  store  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  sales  promotion  execu¬ 
tive,  Chess  Lagomarsino.  It  is  also 
available  in  both  22"  x  28"  and  11"  x 
14"  sizes.  In  case  you  haven’t  seen  the 
Association’s  kit,  write  for  your  copy. 

Tied  in  with  Raymond  H.  Fogler  is 
a  nationwide  committee  of  retailen 
who  are  giving  endless  hours  of  their 
time  to  the  campaign  in  their  individ¬ 
ual  states.  In  many  cases  they  have 
organized  their  own  state  retail  and 
city-wide  trade  associations  to  create 
complete  city-wide  campaigns.  These 
men  are  to  be  applauded  for  their 
leadership.  The  committee  welcomes 
suggestions,  criticisms,  ideas  and  help 
to  bring  out  the  greatest  vote  that  the 
nation  has  ever  seen. 

You  couldn’t  do  a  profitable  job  f(Mr 
your  store  if  you  were  only  doing  42 
per  cent  of  your  potential  sales.  As  a 
nation  we  can’t  have  profitable  govern¬ 
ment  if  only  42  per  cent  vote.  It  is 
up  to  retailers  to  GET  OUT  THE 
VOTE.  ,  V 
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NEW  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  SURVEY 


Profits  in  hat  bars 


Growing  customer  appeal, 
mounting  volumes  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  profit  potential  have  induced  re¬ 
tailers  all  over  the  country  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice  of  hat  bar  of>erations. 

Still  in  its  youth— the  hat  bar  didn’t 
start  to  take  hold  in  appreciable  num¬ 
bers  until  four  years  ago— this  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  millinery  operation  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  demand  for  data  on  the  part  of 
store  heads  which  is  just  beginning  to 
be  filled,  and  which  has  turned  up 
some  unique  sets  of  figures. 

The  results  of  a  nation-wide  survey, 
just  completed  by  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  the  NRDGA,  have  been 
incorporated  in  a  new  manual  in  the 
division’s  “Guidepost  Series.”  This  is 
entitled  “The  Successful  Operation  of 
the  Hat  Bar  in  Department  and  Sf>e- 
dalty  Stores.” 

Volume.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  spread  of  hat  bars  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  department  and  specialty  stores 
has  increased  over-all  millinery  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  past  few  years.  Due  to 
its  traffic-catching  abilities,  the  hat  bar 
has  provided  a  p>owerful  stimulus  to 
impulse  buying.  Like  the  sailors  of 
mythology  who  had  trouble  getting 
past  the  sirens  calling  from  the  shore, 
so,  too,  does  today’s  woman  shoppter 
find  it  hard  to  resist  the  lure  of  a  low- 
priced  hat  as  she  strolls  about  on  the 
street  floor. 

One  other  imp>ortant  factor  in  the 
rise  of  millinery  volume  is  the  appseal 
hat  bars  make  to  the  “non-hat-wear- 
I  ing-groups”— the  teen-age  and  head- 
^  scarf  crowd,  for  example.  A  genera- 
,  tion  of  hatless  women  is  slowly  return¬ 
ing  to  the  fold  by  way  of  budget-prices 
^  and  painless,  time-saving  sales  tech- 
f  niques. 

^  Styling  has  its  place  in  the  volume 
story  being  written  by  hat  bars.  Al- 
j  though  almost  every  hat  style  can  now' 
<  be  found  in  the  popular-priced  range, 
bat  bars,  with  their  “serve-yourself’ 


display  feature,  do  their  best  jobs  on 
youthful  “chicken”  styles,  casual  sport 
numbers,  cold  weather  hood  scarves 
and  pill  boxes. 

Profit.  A  prime  factor  in  the  appeal 
of  hat  bars  to  retailers  is  the  profit 
that  goes  along  with  the  high  volume. 
Over  half  the  stores  interviewed  in  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  survey  re¬ 
ported  “very  profitable”  hat  bar  of)er- 
ations.  Gross  margin  figures  for  1951 
had  a  median  of  43  per  cent,  with 
reports  ranging  from  39  per  cent  to 
50.4  per  cent.  (Upstairs  millinery  de¬ 
partments,  always  among  the  leaders 
in  margin  percentages,  re{X)rted  a  me¬ 
dian  gross  percentage  of  46.4) 

A  second  clue  to  hat  bar  profit¬ 
ability  can  be  found  in  its  consistently 
growing  percentage  of  the  store’s  total 
millinery  business— with  median  fig¬ 
ures  of  19.8  per  cent  reported  for 
1949;  22  per  cent  for  1950  and  24  per 
cent  in  1951.  Another  set  of  figures 
disclosed  by  the  survey  shows  a  regu¬ 
lar  yearly  increase  for  hat  bars  over 
their  own  previous  totals.  1951  sales 
showed  a  10  per  cent  increase  over 
1950. 

Such  robust  sales  figures  coupled 
with  healthy  markons  paint  a  pretty 
profit  picture— and  for  a  background, 
retailers  will  find  that  hat  bars  show 
low  sales  costs.  Since  the  time<onsum- 
ing  element  of  individual  fitting  is  not 
present,  the  hat  bar  can  p>oint  to 
greater  productivity  on  the  part  of  its 
sales  personnel.  Three  times  as  many 
customers  are  handled  by  the  hat  bar 
during  a  day  as  are  waited  upon  in  the 
uftstairs  department. 

Merchandising.  Although  the  hat  bar 
and  its  richer  relation,  the  upstairs  hat 
department,  were  sometimes  found  to 
overlap  each  other  in  style  and  price, 
most  stores  surveyed  tend  to  merchan¬ 
dise  the  two  as  separate  operations. 

With  a  rapid  turnover  rate  of  ap¬ 


proximately  13  times  in  1951  (median 
figure  in  a  range  of  seven  to  30),  hat 
bars  find  they  must  merchandise  a 
trifle  differently  than  in  the  regular 
higher-priced  hat  department.  (Medi¬ 
an  turn  for  upstairs  millinery  depart¬ 
ments  was  10  times,  with  a  range  of 
five  to  15  for  1951.) 

Quoting  directly  from  the  Manual, 
here  are  some  merchandising  princi¬ 
ples  regarding  hat  bar  operations: 

“The  cardinal  principle  behind 
the  successful  of>eration  of  the 
Hat  Bar  is  to  have  a  limited  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  numbers,  in  com¬ 
plete  color  and  size  ranges— rather 
than  to  have  a  wide  assortment  of 
many  different  styles  and  just  a 
few  of  each  style.  The  latter  meth¬ 
od  is  used  in  the  upstairs  milli¬ 
nery  department. 

“  ‘Item  merchandising,’  or  the 
promotion  of  a  particular  item 
which  has  been  stocked  in  depth 
so  as  to  achieve  maximum  vol¬ 
ume,  is  the  most  used  method  of 
merchandising  the  Hat  Bar.  The 
item  may  be  a  style,  such  as  a 
hood;  a  fabric,  such  as  jersey  or 
velvet;  a  trim,  such  as  rhinestone; 
a  color,  etc,  but  the  number  of 
items  must  be  limited,  and  you 
must  have  complete  assortments 
of  them. 

“Because  so  many  of  one  type 
hat  are  sold,  permitting  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  lower  unit  cost,  lower 
prices  are  f>ossible  at  the  Hat  Bar. 
Such  prices  are  not  p>ossible  in 
the  upstairs  department,  where 
the  cost  of  styling  and  hand  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  merchandise  in  the  Hat  Bar 
be  continually  changed  so  that 
something  new  is  coming  in  all 
the  time. 

“The  stores  mentioned  other 
differences  in  merchandising  the 
Hat  Bar  and  the  regular  upstairs 
millinery  department.  Some  of 
the  comments  were: 

“  ‘Upstairs  there  is  more  indi¬ 
viduality  and  exclusiveness;  there 
is  more  fashion  merchandising 
and  coordinated  selling.’ 

“  ‘Upstairs  we  have  to  have 
every  silhouette  in  every  price 
range  but  in  the  Hat  Bar,  price 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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DEFENSE  AGAINST  SLANDER 


¥T  is  hard  to  train  employees  to  safe- 

guard  your  merchandise  without  ex¬ 
posing  you  to  slander  suits  involving 
defamation  of  character.  Should  you 
find  yourself  defending  such  a  suit  by 
invoking  the  “privileged  communica¬ 
tion”  principle,  notice  that  this  plea 
requires  special  technical  handling  by 
your  attorneys.  A  recent  Louisiana 
ease,  in  which  the  store  lost,  will  serve 
as  illustration. 

The  customers,  a  mother  and  teen¬ 
age  daughter,  we’ll  dub  Mrs.  Preda¬ 
tory  and  Daisy.  The  store,  because  it 
'belongs  to  a  large  company,  we’ll  call 
■Great,  Incorporated.  According  to 
evidence,  the  Predatorys  went  into  the 
«tore  to  “look  around”  and,  p>ossibly, 
to  buy  a  few  things.  Their  first  stop 
was  at  Art  Goods,  where  their  heavy 
purchase  was  a  25-cent  embroidered 
scarf. 

Polo  shirts,  stacked  on  a  table  for 
inventory,  eventually  attracted  their 
-meandering  attention.  Near-sighted 
Mrs.  Predatory  was  busy  holding  up 
one  shirt  after  another  for  Daisy  to 
read  aloud  the  size,  when  Miss  Numba 
appeared  and  asked  if  she  could  be  of 
any  help.  In  court  this  clerk  testified 
that,  having  repeated  the  question 
without  getting  a  reply,  she  noticed  a 
-scarf  lying  unwrapped  on  top  of  the 
{x>lo  shirts. 

“Did  you  get  waited  on  for  the 
•scarf?”  she  inquired. 

Assured  by  lx>th  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  that  they  had  bought  and  paid  for 
the  scarf  in  the  store.  Miss  Numba 
nevertheless  made  Mrs.  Predatory  and 
Daisy  go  with  her  to  a  point  near  the 
:scarf  counter.  There  she  halted  and 
holding  up  the  article  as  a  viewable 
■exhibit,  demanded  of  the  saleslady: 

“Did  these  people  buy  this  scarf 
from  you?” 

The  scarf<ounter  clerk,  having  veri¬ 


fied  the  paid-for  sale,  Mrs.  P.  asked  for 
the  manager  and  sought  him  out  in  his 
upper-floor  office.  That  gentleman 
accompanied  the  ladies  back  to  the 
offending  salesgirl  for  consultation.  A 
few  minutes  later  Mom  and  Daisy  left 
for  home— evidently  unplacated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Predatory,  she  ordi¬ 
narily  enjoyed  a  minimum-normal 
blood  pressure,  but  the  Great,  Inc.,  in¬ 
cident  sent  her  blood  pressure  soaring 
and  she  was  ordered  by  her  physician 
to  remain  in  bed  for  several  days. 
However,  the  Court  felt  that  any  phys¬ 
ical  injury  she  may  have  suffered  was 
“undoubtedly  slight  and  temporary.” 

There’s  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to 
certain  parts  of  this  story.  MissNumba, 
as  we’ve  noted,  states  that  she  got  no 
reply  from  her  twice-ref>eated  “may-I- 
helpyou?”  Mrs.  Predatory  says  she 
told  the  saleslady  that  she’d  been  look¬ 
ing  at  the  polo  shirts  with  the  idea  of 
buying  one  or  more  for  her  grandson 
but  that  the  sizes  were  too  large.  She 
furthermore  testifies  that  the  scarf  was 
in  its  pap>er  bag.  Mother  and  daughter 
both  aver  that  Miss  Numba  pulled  the 
scarf-containing  bag  out  of  Daisy’s 
hand,  whereas  Miss  Numba  says  she 
took  the  fully  exp>osed  scarf  from  the 
table  with  their  consent. 

These  conflicting  testimonies  ap- 
f>eared  when  Mrs.  Predatory  sued 
Great,  Incorporated,  for  $50,000  dam¬ 
ages  and  her  husband  sued  that  firm 
for  a  like  amount  as  damages  to  the 
reputation  of  his  minor  child.  Trial 
court  awarded  the  Predatorys  $750 
and  the  store  appealed.  In  her  answer 
to  the  appoal  Mrs.  P.  prayed  for  an 
increase  to  $10,000. 

Reviewing  the  case  fully  and  delib¬ 
erately,  the  Court  of  Appieal  held  that— 

Regardless  of  the  conflict  in  the 
testimony  and  although  words  such  as 
“theft,”  “stealing”  or  “shoplifting” 
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were  not  used  by  Miss  Numba,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  words  used  consti¬ 
tuted  an  accusation  of  theft.  True,  as 
found  by  the  trial  judge,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  incident  was  witnessed 
by  more  than  two  other  salesladies  and 
possibly  two  customers. 

Great,  Incorporated,  in  its  appieal  to 
the  higher  court  and  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  for  rehearing  “does  not  seriously 
contend  that  the  slander  has  not  been 
proven.”  Their  position  is  that  the 
slander  complained  of— what  Miss 
Numba  said  to  the  scarf  saleslady- 
was  a  “privileged  communication” 
and  that  therefore  the  Predatorys  “are 
barred  from  recovery.”  That  is  to  say, 
Miss  Numba  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
her  fellow  employee,  either  inferen- 
tially  or  in  so  many  words,  whether  or 
not  the  scarf  had  been  paid  for. 

The  petition  of  Great  was  in  the 
form  of  a  general  denial  concerning 
the  actual  slander,  and  did  not  contain 
any  spiecial  plea  (excuse)  of  justifica 
tion  or  privilege.  Though  declining 
to  sustain  the  store’s  general  position, 
the  Appreals  Court  went  on  to  say: 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  had  the  de 
fendant,”  Great,  Incorporated,  “sp>e- 
cially  pleaded  qualified  privilege,  we 
would  find  merit”  in  its  attitude;  but 
Great  “having  failed  to  do  so,  we  can 
not  sustain  its  contention.”  In  other 
words,  the  defendant  store  “could  not 
in  its  answer  deny  that  the  slanderous 
remarks  were  made,  then  later 
admit  that  they  were  made  and  con¬ 
tend  that  they  were  justified  and  privi¬ 
leged.”  However,  “the  Court  does  not 
find  that”  Miss  Numba  “was  actuated 
by  malice.  There  is  at  least  slight  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  provocation  for  her  sus¬ 
picion.  The  daughter  has  shown  no 
sftecial  damages,  and  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  if  the  mother  has  shown  any. 
...  In  view  of  these  findings  and  the 
decisions  of  our  higher  courts  in  com¬ 
parable  cases,  only  nominal  damages 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Retail  Salesmanship  and  Systems  {Continued  from  page  30) 
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ther  advantages,  this  system  encour- 
ges  the  free  expression  of  opinion. 
But  the  main  thing  is  drama.  A  re- 
ent  program,  intended  to  tackle  the 
robleni  of  excessive  personnel  turn- 
ver,  was  entitled  “Operation  Sur- 
ival."  It  was  given  in  three  sessions, 
nd  before  it  was  over  the  group  had 
ibitzed  at  a  poker  game,  watched 
loney  being  flung  cheerfully  into 
.astebaskets,  discussed  a  parade  of 
tutted  animals  symbolizing  various 
mployees  (the  timid  deer,  the  stub- 
lorn  donkey),  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
olve  puzzles,  and  watched  one  movie 
nd  several  skits. 
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BEHER  PAY 

Incentives  for  Salespeople.  The  sub- 
ect  of  employee  compensation  meth- 
kIs  and  incentives  was  studied  in  a 
|oint  session  of  the  Store  Management 
nd  Personnel  Groups  with  Charles 
|*otter,  general  personnel  manager  of 
d.  Schuster  &  Co.,  as  chairman.  In- 
entives  to  increase  production  offer 
[he  only  way  to  meet  rising  salary  costs 
nd  still  keep  expenses  in  reasonable 
elation  to  volume,  said  Frank  Wal- 
^enfels,  director  of  Personnel  Plan- 
|iing,  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

The  spread  between  the  good  and 
|he  mediocre  producer  is  larger  in  re- 
lail  selling,  said  Waldenfels,  than  in 
fcny  other  large  occupation:  in  factory 
pr  office  work  the  spread  seldom  ex- 
Jceeds  40  per  cent,  and  most  merit  rat- 
ng  systems  are  geared  to  a  differential 
lof  20  per  cent;  but  in  retail  selling  the 
ppread  is  frequently  100  per  cent  or 
^ore. 

With  the  Penney  incentive  system, 
ti  quota  bonus  arrangement,  Walden- 
■els  reported  that  68  per  cent  of  the 
■selling  people  made  extra  earnings 
pegularly  last  year,  “with  quotas  which 
pave  adequate  protection  to  salary 
Icosts.”  One  of  the  Penney  principles, 
which  Waldenfels  said  is  basic  to  the 
success  of  an  incentive  system,  is  that 
everybody  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  extra  earnings.  This 
|nieans  that  there  must  be  careful  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  care  of  all  the  variable 
elements  that  enter  in  the  different 
selling  jobs:  the  departments  where  it 
is  especially  easy  or  especially  difficult 
to  run  high  sales;  the  work  schedules 


which  include  more  or  less  of  the  bet- 
te.'  selling  hours,  etc. 

Another  principle  of  incentive  com¬ 
pensation,  Waldenfels  said,  is  that 
quotas  should  not  be  controlled  by  sal¬ 
ary,  but  should  be  based  on  sales  pro¬ 
duction  directly.  Penney  sales  em¬ 
ployees  who  do  a  better  than  average 
job  on  quantity  earn  a  bonus;  for  a 
better  than  average  job  on  quality 
(which  includes  customer  service,  stock 
work,  harmonious  teamwork,  etc.)  they 
know  they  will  get  a  merit  increase  in 
salary,  and  that  the  increase  in  salary 
will  not  cause  their  sales  quotas  to  be 
raised. 

As  to  rules  for  setting  cpiotas,  Wal¬ 
denfels  offered  these: 

“1.  Quotas  should  not  be  raised  to 
keep  incentive  earnings  down.  How¬ 
ever,  dollar  quotas  should  be  adjusted 
for  inflation  or  deflation. 

“2.  People  should  know  what  their 
quotas  are  in  advance. 

“3.  Deficits  should  not  be  carried 
over  from  one  month  to  another. 

“4.  Quotas  for  various  months 
should  be  equally  difficult.  This  is 
where  the  straight  commission  plan, 
with  guaranteed  salary,  usually  falls 
down.  Extra  earnings  are  too  easy  in 
some  niionths,  too  difficult  in  others.” 

Non-Seller  Incentives.  In  working  out 
an  incentive  program  for  non-selling 
operations,  Lansburgh  8c  Bro.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  discarded  the  idea  of 
establishing  standards  by  analytical 
time  studies;  was  satisfied  instead  to 
confine  the  time  studies  to  past  pro¬ 
duction  averages,  take  these  as  goals 
and  pay  a  bonus  for  exceeding  the 
average.  The  bonus  is  an  amount  that 
gives  the  employee  about  half  of  the 
additional  salary  expense  which  his 
stepped  up  production  saves. 

Frank  Clements,  research  and  plan¬ 
ning  director  at  Lansburgh's,  said  that 
the  incentive  program  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  women’s  alteration 
workroom  and  in  delivery  for  the  past 
two  years;  in  August  it  will  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  marking  room.  Even  with¬ 
out  the  time-study  element,  the  job  of 
setting  quotas  is  complicated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  case  of  the  delivery  oper¬ 
ation,  the  work  rate  of  deliveries  per 
hour  had  to  be  adjusted  against  an¬ 


other  measure  of  deliveries  per  mile, 
to  allow  for  different  population 
densities  on  different  routes. 

In  the  case  of  the  women’s  alteration 
workroom,  payroll  was  found  to  aver¬ 
age  40  per  cent  of  sales;  the  bonus  paid 
to  operators,  therefore,  is  20  cents  on 
every  dollar  above  quota.  The  pro¬ 
duction  quota  is  determined  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  operator’s  salary  by  the  payroll 
expense  percentage.  Three  different 
percentages  are  used  for  three  grades 
of  work  difficulty. 

When  an  incentive  program  goes 
into  effect  in  Lansburgh’s  marking 
room  this  summer,  said  Clements,  it 
will  be  based  on  a  standard  work  meas¬ 
urement  of  units  per  hour,  varying 
according  to  different  types  of  mark¬ 
ing.  The  employee’s  production  will 
be  divided  by  the  standard  to  arrive 
at  his  efficiency  rate.  Each  five  per 
cent  increase  over  the  100  per  cent 
rate  will  earn  him  a  $1.00  bonus.  For 
starting  employees  who  operate  at  less  . 
than  100  per  cent  efficiency  the  store 
gives  salary  increases  for  improvement 
until,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  100 
per  cent  point,  they  are  also  earning 
average  pay  rate. 

LOWER  SELLING  COSTS 

Ways  of  reducing  selling  costs  by 
attaining  more  volume  per  salesperson 
were  discussed  in  sessions  of  both  the 
Store  Management  and  the  Personnel 
Group.  The  personnel  executives  ap¬ 
proached  the  problem  in  terms  of 
“making  better  use  of  people”;  the 
store  managers  devoted  their  attention 
to  systems  and  arrangements  that  sim¬ 
plify  the  selling  job.  The  two  lines  of 
approach  overlap:  if  the  time  and  tal¬ 
ents  of  people  are  not  to  be  wasted, 
the  store  must  supply  efficient  depart¬ 
ment  layouts,  good  fixturing,  and  dis¬ 
plays  that  help  the  customer  to  a 
speedy  decision. 

Space  and  Layout.  This  point  was 
driven  home  with  special  force  by 
James  H.  Brewer,  staff  operating  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ^  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Los  Angeles,  who  spoke  at  a 
Store  Management  Group  session  on 
“Easier  Buying  for  More  Sales,”  led  by 
Sedgwick  R.  Ryno,  The  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Brewer  had  both  storewide 
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and  departmental  figures  on  selling 
costs  and  on-  sales  production  per 
square  foot  in  four  stores  of  the 
Broadway-Hale  group.  In  every  case 
where  the  square  foot  production  fig¬ 
ure  was  lower  than  the  NRDGA  com¬ 
parative  average  figure,  the  selling 
payroll  cost  was  higher  than  the 
NRDGA  figure. 

“We  have  30  per  cent  too  much 
space  in  the  Broadway  Downtown  for 
our  present  volume,”  said  Brewer, 
“and  our  department  managers  never 
feel  that  we  have  enough  sales  help 
[although]  the  selling  payroll  cost  is 
7.2  per  cent  against  a  comparative 
NRDGA  figure  of  6.3  per  cent.” 

Brewer  offered  a  formula  for  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  space  requirement  of  a  given 
department: 

(1)  Determine  anticipated  volume 
for  the  total  store.  (2)  Break  volume 
down  by  departments,  based  on  their 
historical  contribution  within  the 
store.  (3)  Allocate  space  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  on  basis  of  its  historical  produc- 
'  tion  per  square  foot,  NRDGA  average 
figures  and  NRDGA  top  performance 
figures. 

After  space  allocation  come  all  the 
other  planning  elements  which  save 
the  salesperson’s  time.  Good  layout  in 
some  of  the  Broadway  stores  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  selling  costs  20  per  cent  under 
NRDGA  averages.  Brewer  advised  that 
the  street  floor  departments  should  be 
planned  across  aisles,  not  around  an 
entire  square  or  oblong.  A  salesperson 
will  cross  an  aisle,  he  said,  more  read¬ 
ily  than  she  wdll  walk  around  a  center 
stock  fixture;  again,  she  will  cross  an 
aisle  more  readily  if  there  are  several 
crossing  points  rather  than  a  long 
showcase  run. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  salespeople  to 
cover  counter  ends  and  the  short  sides 
of  fixtures  arranged  in  oblongs.  This 
is  a  good  location.  Brewer  said,  for  a 
customer  self-service  unit. 

Flexible  Selling  Force.  Space  planning, 
layout  and  fixturing  can  all  help  to 
cut  down  selling  cost,  but  one  problem 
always  remains:  the  fact  that  if  a  de¬ 
partment  is  planned,  as.it  should  be, 
for  increasing  volume,  it  is  bound  to 
be  over-spaced,  strictly  speaking,  for 
its  present  volume.  The  answer  to 
this,  said  Brewer,  is  “area  selling.” 

At  the  Broadway-Crenshaw,  related 


departments  are  staffed  not  only  by 
departmental  salespeople  but  also  by 
a  picked  group  of  area  salespeople. 
They  are  specially  trained  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  routine  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  area;  work  a  six-day,  40- 
hour  week  which  includes  all  the  peak 
volume  periods,  and  are  the  best  paid 
salespeople  in  the  store— both  because 
of  a  higher  base  salary  and  because  of 
the  higher  commission  earnings  on 
the  bigger  books  they  run.  They  are 
chosen  for  their  alertness,  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  physical  ability  to  cover  large 
floor  areas. 

Cross-Selling  at  Macy's.  In  very  large 
volume  stores,  the  sheer  size  of  the 
operation  makes  it  imperative  to  have 
a  system  that  can  shift  salespeople 
instantly  to  where  the  volume  is. 
Thomas  F.  O’Neil,  superintendent  of 
selling  service  at  Macy’s  Herald  Square, 
described  that  store’s  training  and  use 
of  flexible  selling  staffs  at  a  session  of 
the  Personnel  Group.  This  is  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  setup: 

1.  Every  permanent  salesperson  in 
a  given  department  receives  merchan¬ 
dise  and  sales  training  for  three  or 
four  adjoining  departments. 

2.  Pairs  of  salespeople  in  each  de¬ 
partment  are  trained,  additionally,  to 
sell  in  one  department  other  than  an 
adjoining  department. 

3.  Again  by  pairs,  the  salespersons 
in  each  department  are  trained  to  sell 
in  one  other  department  on  another 
floor. 

4.  For  special  events,  groups  are  pre¬ 
trained  for  any  department. 

Thus  all  the  permanent  salespeople 
at  Macy’s  are  trained  to  sell  in  several 
departments.  This  is  possible,  O’Neil 
said,  because  of  (1)  carefully  planned 
basic  education  in  selling,  called  the 
Priority  Training  Program,  (2)  a  high-' 
ly  developed  department  sponsor  sys¬ 
tem,  (3)  the  preparation  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  “bible,”  giving  merchandise 
classifications,  locations,  special  sys¬ 
tems,  etc.,  and  (4)  Macy’s  promotion 
policy,  by  which  people  go  progressive¬ 
ly  to  higher  wage  grades  as  the  open¬ 
ings  occur,  thus  moving  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another  and  acquiring 
more  merchandise  background. 

In  addition,  Macy’s  has  two  groups 
of  people  permanently  assigned  to  in¬ 
ter-selling.  These  are  the  floor  con¬ 


tingents,  about  20  to  a  floor,  and  th  Ipeedier  i 
flying  squad,  about  175  people  whi  Jise  so  th: 
sell  anywhere  in  the  store.  Both  ai-  omplete  a 
•promotional  groups  with  above  avei  ^forris  M 
age  pay.  The  floor  contingents  are  Hecht  Cc 
signed  one  day  ahead,  to  fill  in  h  Diher  reas^ 
absentees  or  to  augment  the  depart.  Iiiss  of  sale 
ment  staff  for  planned  small  prorai.  when  it  is 
tions,  extra  stock  work,  etc.  person  in 

The  flying  squad,  with  its  own  es  customer, 
ecutive  manager,  is  a  hand-picked  (election  i 
high-morale  group,  whose  member  ductively 
not  only  sell  but  handle  all  kinds  c  pied  with 
special  assignments:  fashion  sh(p,  the  time 
work,  telephone  orders,  personal  shop  iransactio 
ping,  tour  guidance,  etc.  Each  “flyer'  branches, 
gets  about  six  months  training,  lean  ^If-servic 
ing  at  first  to  sell  in  a  few  department  600  item: 
and  progressively  adding  others,  unt;  person  in 
the  average  squad  member  has  bee: 
trained  and  has  sold  in  100  depai 
ments.  They  get  some  of  their  train  Better  Co 
ing  with  the  department  buyer  oi  bilities  ol 
sponsor;  most  from  their  own  flyin-  retailing 
squad  sponsors,  each  of  whom  worl  until  a  s 
from  department  manuals  which  dn  by  prodi 
herself  has  compiled.  lished.  1 

Flying  squad  hours  are  requir  der  way. 
tioned  in  advance  for  planned  pronn  Stix,  Ba 
tions.  On  a  day-to-day  basis,  thn  Manager 
group  is  the  last  reinforcement  to  b;  what  it  ^ 
called,  after  all  the  other  possibility  tant  it  w 
of  shifting  personnel  from  one  depar  with  the 
ment  to  another  have  been  exhausted  records  « 
Further  development  of  flexibility  spoke  at 
at  Macy’s  will  come  largely,  O’Nci:  mies,  at 
indicated,  from  a  build  up  of  the  tw-  dent  of 
groups  permanently  assigned  to  inte:  diairma: 
selling;  the  floor  contingents  and  tht  The  j 
flying  squad.  he  said. 

ing  of  i 

Help  from  Manufacturers.  The  mani:  total  cos 
facturer’s  contribution  to  the  cause  ci  ter  can 
lower  selling  costs  was  described  b;  unit  of  j 
Howard  M.  Cowee,  vice-president  d  Most  of 
W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Associates,  ItK  Control 
He  told  a  session  of  the  Store  Manage  mittee  i 
ment  Group  that  it’s  largely  becaus  it  will 
of  research  by  merchandise  manuk  yardstic 
turers  that  selling  is  being  simplified  anexan 
in  many  departments.  tion.  F 

For  every  department  of  the  store  h  feel  tha 
urged  checking  and  coojierating  will  per  hoii 
the  manufacturers,  for  their  researd  ing  uni 
work  on  simplified  selling  is  produt  possible 
ing  better  stock  turnover  figures,  tivity  v 
ger  transactions  (through  related  iten  pense  r 
displays),  more  transactions  per  sab  age  sale 
person  and  many  more  transaction!  seem  w 
per  square  foot  of  selling  space.  of  doll 
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Ipeedier  Sales.  Displaying  merchan- 
iise  so  that  the  customer  can  see  the 
-omplete  assortment  is  a  necessity,  said 
Morris  Moss,  store  manager  of  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  if  for  no 
ither  reason  than  that  it  prevents  the 
[oss  of  sales  during  jieak  traffic  periods 
w,hen  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  sales¬ 
person  instantly  available  for  every 
lustonier.  Displays  that  facilitate  pre¬ 
-election  use  the  customer’s  time  pro- 
iluctively  while  the  salesperson  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  someone  else,  and  reduce 
ihe  time  required  to  complete  the 
uansaction.  In  one  of  the  Hecht 
branc  hes,  Moss  said,  open  selling  (not 
self-service)  has  produced  a  record  of 
600  items  sold  by  one  lingerie  sales¬ 
person  in  one  day. 

OPERATING  ECONOMIES 

Better  Cost  Measurement.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  effective  expense  control  in 
retailing  will  not  be  fully  realized 
until  a  system  of  expense  accounting 
by  production  units  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  This  revolution  is  getting  un¬ 
der  way.  J.  H.  Evans,  controller  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  told  the  Store 
Management  Group  something  of 
what  it  will  involve,  and  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  will  be  for  them  to  work  closely 
with  the  controllers  to  get  the  kind  of 
records  and  figures  they  need.  Evans 
spoke  at  a  session  on  Operating  Econo¬ 
mies,  at  which  S.  J.  Fosdick,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  was 
chairman. 

The  job  will  not  be  quick  or  easy, 
he  said.  First,  there  must  be  a  revamp¬ 
ing  of  store  accounting,  so  that  the 
total  cost  of  each  work  production  cen¬ 
ter  can  be  isolated.  For  each  center  a 
unit  of  production  must  be  developed. 
Most  of  the  work  already  done  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Resejirch  Com¬ 
mittee  is  in  the  office  end  of  retailing; 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  develop 
yardsticks  elsewhere  in  the  store.  As 
an  example,  he  cited  the  selling  opera¬ 
tion.  Here,  said  Evans,  many  stores 
feel  that  the  number  of  transactions 
per  hour  is  not  a  satisfactory  measur¬ 
ing  unit,  for  in  these  terms  it  is  easily 
possible  to  increase  so-called  produc¬ 
tivity  while  actually  sending  the  ex¬ 
it  pense  rate  up  because  of  a  lower  aver-- 
5  *ge  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  it  doesn’t 
B  seem  wise  to  return  to  the  old  measure 
of  dollars  of  sales  per  day.  Perhaps, 


he  suggested,  the  selling  operation 
should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  transactions  per  $100  of 
sales. 

Of  the  several  uses  of  unit  informa¬ 
tion,  the  absolute  increase  of  output 
per  employee  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  important,  according  to  Evans. 
He  said:  “Rate  of  productivity  is  only 
one  of  the  factors  in  controlling  ex- 
f>ense.  It  is  actually  possible  to  lower 
the  expense  of  a  particular  job  simul¬ 
taneously  with  a  decline  in  the  rate  of 
productivity  as  the  result  of  a  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  decline  in  cost  per 
hour.’’ 

Equipment  and  Systems.  The  hand¬ 
ling,  loading,  storing,  packaging  and 
delivery  of  department  store  merchan¬ 
dise  are  straight  production  problems. 
In  the  manufacturing  and  transporta¬ 
tion  industries  cost  reduction  methotls 
“little  short  of  fabulous”  are  being  in¬ 
troduced,  said  Spencer  Larsen;  the 
same  methods  are  available  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  as  things  stand  now 
with  department  store  profits,  the  only 
alternative  to  putting  these  methods 
to  work  at  reducing  operating  costs  is 
to  trim  or  abandon  the  traditional 
department  store  services.  Larsen  is 
director  of  the  Materials  Management 
Center  which  will  open  next  fall  at 
Wayne  University  under  the  coopera¬ 
tive  sponsorship  of  nine  concerns,  in¬ 
cluding  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

A  basic  factor  in  operating  effici¬ 
ency,  said  Larsen,  is  full  utilization  of 
space.  In  his  opinion,  stores  are  too 
quick  to  decide  they  need  more  of  it. 
Some  “build  or  lease  additional  ware¬ 
house  space  long  before  they  have 
utilized  .even  a  feasible  percentage  of 
present  space.  This  dispersal  generally 
is  more  costly  than  spending  addi¬ 
tional  money  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  space.” 

Larsen  advised  that  warehouse  space 
needs  should  be  figured  down  to  the 
square  footage  required  for  each  de¬ 
partment.  Then  a  definite  cost  per 
cubic  foot  should  be  charged  to  the 
department.  “This  in  itself,”  he  said, 
“will  do  much  to  relieve  a  space  short¬ 
age,  since  buyers  will  schedule  their 
deliveries  so  as  to  hold  their  costs  for 
space  to  a  minimum.” 

There  are  wrong  ways  of  gaining 
space,  and  Larsen  listed  some  of  them: 


reducing  aisle  widths,  eliminating  me¬ 
chanical  handling,  blocking  stock  ac¬ 
cessibility  by  stacking  goods  in  front 
or  on  top.  These  things  increase  costs. 

Proper  equipment  enables  the  store 
to  utilize  the  key  principle  of  efficient 
materials  handling  —  unit  loading. 
This,  said  Larsen,  cuts  down  handling 
and  rehandling,  normally  reduces 
damage,  facilitates  inventory  taking 
and  cuts  loading  time. 

Larsen  pointed  out  that  the  store 
needs  a  qualified  person  to  develop  a 
storewide  plan  of  materials  handling 
and  to  operate  it.  There  are  not  many 
such  specialists  available— the  purpose 
of  the  new  project  at  Wayne  Univers¬ 
ity  is  to  develop  more  of  them. 

Consolidated  Deliveries.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1951,  three  department  stores  in 
Providence,  R.  L— The  Shepard  Com¬ 
pany,  Cladding’s,  Inc.,  and  the  Outlet 
Company— put  a  coojierative  delivery 
depot  into  ojreration.  Behind  them 
lay  two  full  years  of  preparation,  and 
an  exhaustive  exp>erience  of  all  the 
problems  involved  in  welding  into  one 
unit  the  delivery  equipment,  person¬ 
nel,  systems,  procedures  and  policies  of 
three  competing  stores.  As  a  guide  to 
stores  in  other  communities,  Alvin  E. 
Anderson,  store  manager  of  the  Outlet 
Company,  described  the  procedure  the 
Providence  stores  followed.  He  spoke 
at  a  Store  Management  session  on 
“Simplifying  Delivery  Operations.” 

With  the  consolidated  service,  An¬ 
derson  reported,  there  are  now  three 
regular  deliveries  a  week  in  areas  that 
used  to  have  two,  and  the  trucks  are 
fully  loaded  where  they  used  to  go  out 
light.  The  stores  find  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  deliveries  a  distinct  competitive 
advantage  in  the  suburban  sections, 
and  expect  to  realize  a  similar  benefit 
from  this  summer’s  improved  delivery 
schedule  to  vacation  spots. 

Night  Loading.  Definite  cost  and  serv¬ 
ice  improvements  have  been  effected 
at  Miller  8c  Rhoads  by  night-loading 
package  deliveries.  John  R.  Marchant, 
the  store’s  service  manager,  said  that  in 
April  this  year,  compared  with  April, 
1951,  they  handled  14.5  per  cent  more 
packages  and  seven  per  cent  more 
mileage  with  250  less  manhours. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  shift¬ 
ing  to  night  loading  is  to  overcome 
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drivers’  objections.  Old-time  drivers  Books  {Continued  from  page  12) 
at  Miller  fc  Rhoads  insisted  that  their 
trucks  couldn’t  be  loaded  properly  un¬ 
less  they  did  it  themselves.  When  the 
night  loading  was  started,  therefore, 
the  routes  were  packed  but  the  drivers 
themselves  checked  the  bins  and  load¬ 
ed.  They  made  notes  of  errors  and  dis¬ 
cussed  them  with  the  sujiervisor;  also, 
each  prepared  a  list  of  streets  and  in- 
tructions  as  to  how  he  wanted  his 
route  packed.  Presently  the  drivers’ 
morning  inspection  uncovered  so  few 
errors  that  there  could  be  no  more 
objection  to  complete  night  loading. 

Marchant  reported  that  night  load¬ 
ing  has  enabled  Miller  &  Rhoads  to 
reduce  the  basic  number  of  routes 
from  20  to  16,  and  overtime  has  been 
markedly  cut  down.  Another  saving 
results  from  the  fact  that  with  trucks 
going  out  two  hours  earlier  than  they 
used  to,  more  customers  aire  at  home 
to  receive  delivery  and  there  are  fewer 
send-agains.  In  addition,  driver  train¬ 
ing  is  simplified  (the  store  plans  to 
switch  more  of  the  experienced  drivers 
to  loading  and  hire  more  new  drivers). 

NIGHT  OPENINGS 

The  Store  Management  Group 
heard  a  report  on  the  preliminary  find¬ 
ings  of  its  recent  survey  on  night  open¬ 
ing  experience,  and  individual  reports 
from  the  following  members  of  a 
panel:  Weston  P.  Figgins,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop;  Harry  Hogan,  The  J.  L. 

Hudson  Company;  Robert  Lindsay, 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr;  John  K. 

Menzies,  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  and 
Mary  Trabert,  Milwaukee  Boston 
Store. 

Some  of  the  findings  are  discussed  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (see  Per¬ 
spective,  Page  5);  a  more  complete  re¬ 
port  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  Store 
Management  Group.  Reports  of  vol¬ 
ume  done  during  night  open  hours 
ranged  from  19  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  day;  how  much  of  it  is  addi¬ 
tional  volume  is  not  clear,  but  all  the 
panel  members  were  convinced  that 
the  evening  hours  pay  off  handsomely. 

The  best  night  for  opening  obviously 
depends  upon  the  community;  the 
best  situation  in  which  to  inaugurate 
night  openings,  as  Virgil  Martin  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  stressed,  is  one  in 
w'hich  there  is  some  assurance  that  a 
new  market  will  be  tapp)ed. 


for  the  successful  operation  of  the  sj  W’ 
tern  are  discussed,  and  there  are  son  p‘i’ 
17  illustrative  exhibits  which  shoul  pk 
prove  of  immeasurable  aid  in  dealiii  JC' 
with  some  of  the  problems  encoun 
ered  in  operating  under  this  systen 
Although  the  book  is  concerne  ^ 
primarily  with  the  department  an 
specialty  store  operation,  one  fu  il>< 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  retail  use( 
the  Inventory  Method  as  it  is  appl*  k 
able  to  wholesaler  and  manufacturin 
enterprises,  food  chains,  to  well  d  l>i| 
partmentalized  furniture  or  jeweli 
stores  and  to  homogeneous  shoe  o  I'* 
clothing  stores.  * 

The  last  seven  chapters  of  the  boo 
deal  with  LIFO.  Those  who  have  coi  ^ 
stantly  complained  that  lack  of  infoi 
mation  and  understanding  has  A 
terred  them  from  switching  from  th  f 
FIFO  Method  will  welcome  this  sei  * 
tion.  The  basic  principles  of  LIFO  an  ** 
set  forth,  together  with  the  relation  “ 
ship  between  profits  and  changing  in 
ventory  valuation.  The  history  of  th  * 
early  development  of  LIFO  is  here,  a 
is  also  the  story  of  the  departraen 
stores’  search  for  a  system  which  wouk 
remedy  their  "paper”  profit  pictur 
during  periods  of  inflation.  Thi 
search  came  to  its  climax  in  the  bittt 
fight  waged  by  retailing  to  convina 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  tha 
retailers,  too,  could  make  use  of  thi 
method  of  inventory  valuation,  ani 
finally  to  victory  for  retailing  in  th 
now  famous  Hutzler  Brothers  case 
To  those  retailers  who  have  fought  fa 
LIFO  consideration  through  the  pas 
decade,  the  book  will  have  added  in 
terest  as  a  reminder  of  exciting  events 
and  personalities. 

The  book  completely  describes  th 
basic  LIFO  calculations  and  the  pro 
cedures  and  forms  are  all  set  forth  h 
understandable,  easy  to  comprehend 
language.  Here  again  the  exhibits  an 
numerous, 


“There  should  be  no  vested  interests 
in  a  free  enterprise  system.  The  near¬ 
est  approach  to  such  should  be  the 
public  interest.  It  seems  essentially  in¬ 
consistent  for  business  to  clamor  for 
the  free  enterprise  system  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  demand  legislation  mak¬ 
ing  competition  impossible.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  some  day  we  may  recognize  that 
the  efforts  of  some  manufacturers  and 
some  retailers  to  legalize  the  fixing  of 
prices  on  branded  articles  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  opening  skirmishes  in  the 
changing  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
to  some  form  of  controlled  economy.” 

In  this  chapter,  and  in  those  which 
concern  the  importance  of  the  brand¬ 
ed  product  and  national  advertising, 
Hahn  urges  retailers  very  seriously  to 
revaluate  their  position  in  relation 
to  manufacturers.  If  they  surrender 
much  more  of  their  independence  in 
this  relationship,  he  is  convinced,  they 
will  open  the  way  for  government  to 
take  up  the  responsibility  they  have 
discarded— the  responsibility  of  acting 
as  the  consumer’s  purchasing  agent. 


;r  cent,  (] 


The  Retail  Inventory  Method 
AND  Lifo  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair 
and  Anita  C.  Hersum;  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.;  466  pp.;  $7.50. 


PROFESSOR  MALCOLM  P.  Mc- 

NAIR,  an  outstanding  authority  in 
the  field  of  retailing,  has  written  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  and  helpful 
book  which  this  reviewer  has  yet  seen 
on  both  the  Retail  Inventory  Method 
and  LIFO. 

The  first  seven  chapters  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  the  Retail  Inventory 
Method.  Not  only  is  this  explained 
fully  and  concisely  but  the  underlying 
reasons  for  its  wide  adoption  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  discussed.  This 
accounting  system  is  detailed  step  by 
step;  historical  evolution  of  the  retail 
method  is  traced  and  problems  which 
arise  on  a  changeover  to  this  system 
are  fully  treated.  Best  of  all,  this  sec¬ 
tion  contains  a  fully  documented  his¬ 
tory  of  the  pertinent  sections  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue’s  regulations 
and  rulings. 

The  necessary  forms  and  procedures 


there  being  some  40  d 
them  which  should  aid  in  the  under 
standing  of  the  material  discussed. 

All  in  all,  I  should  like  to  leave  the 
impression  that  for  those  persons  ii 
any  way  connected  with  retailing  the 
book  is,  literally,  a  necessity.— John  J- 
Roberts,  Tax  Counsel,  Controllers’ 
Congress,  NRDGA'. 


/• 


Night  Openings 

{Continued  from  page  5) 


eavins  them  with  fewer  daytime  shop- 
ing  hours.  Since  1940,  feminine  em- 
loyiiient  has  jumped  more  than  50 
per  cent,  double  the  percentage  gain 
in  all  employment.  For  housewives, 
tvening  shopping  means  the  children 
pay  be  left  at  home  with  dad,  or  the 
whole  family  can  go  on  a  night-time 
popping  spree. 


1  The  Night  Salescheck  Is  a  Big  One. 

Sellers  of  major  appliances  and  other 
big  price-tag  items  tell  of  sizable  bene- 
its-from  staying  ojien  at  night.  Fami¬ 
lies  shop  then  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
lell  a  refrigerator  or  a  TV  set  to  a 
nrhole  family  than  to  just  one  member. 
The  {X)ssibility  of  increased  sales  of 
big  ticket  items  is  an  important  aspect 
)f  night  business  because  a  bigger  aver- 
ige  sale  is  an  excellent  way  to  provide 
he  extra  gross  margin  dollars  which 
(tores  need  today  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  per  transaction. 


I.  Fewer  Merchandise  Returns.  When 
both  husband  and  wife  shop  at  night, 
he  husband  joins  in  the  decision  on 
he  sp>ot  instead  of  often  vetoing  his 
wife’s  decision  after  she  has  bought. 
Night  shoppers  tend  to  return  less 
merchandise.  They  are  also  usually 
buyers  rather  than  lookers. 


j  k  Decline  of  Saturday  as  a  Major 
ihopping  Day.  With  the  hve-day  work 
^  reek,  people  have  come  to  regard  Sat- 
( tirday  as  a  day  for  leisure  and  recrea- 
j  lion.  Rather  than  shop  then,  they  pre- 
ji  (er  to  do  their  shopping  during  the 
[y  week  in  stores  that  are  of>en  evenings. 
it5  Night  openings  have  certain  disad¬ 
vantages,  however,  and  opponents  of 
he  trend  toward  multiple  evening 
^  openings  can  present  some  potent  ar- 
j,  juments.  Here  they  are: 


I.  Longer  Hours  Tend  to  Spread  Out 
(j|  lather  Than  Increase  Sales.  On  the 

j,  anti  side  of  the  fence,  the  general 
stand  is  that  no  sales  are  gained  by 
[j,  nore  night  optenings,  that  business  is 
jj  merely  stretched  out  at  extra  cost  and 
hat  night  op>enings  siphon  off  busi- 
I  Bess  that  would  normally  be  done  dur- 
n  hg  regular  hours. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


PATRICK 

Electric 

Steam 

Generator 


Completely  Self-Contained  Unit 
Fully  Automatic  Water  and 
Electric  Controls 


/^UR  Patrick  Electric-Steam  Boiler  meets  these  require¬ 
ments  fully.  No  smoke  —  no  smell  —  no  flues  —  no  space 
problem  or  costly  installation.  Patrick  Boilers  are  free  from 
excessive  heat  and  there  are  no  exhaust  gases  to  contend  with, 
as  with  gas  or  oil-fired  boilers.  Our  unit  is  fully  insulated  and 
it  does  not  create  room  heat.  Its  operation  is  automatic. 
Simply  turn  on  the  switch  and  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
full  steam  pressure  is  available,  steam  pressure  generated  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  pounds.  Underwriter’s  Laboratories  and 
A.S.M.E.  approved  to  meet  all  state  and  local  requirements. 


STEIN  PROFESSIONAL  PRESSING  UNIT 

with  Electric  Steam  Generator 


/COMPLETE  and  highly  effi- 
^  cient  combination  pressing 
unit  now  being  used  in  Altera¬ 
tion  Departments  everywhere. 
Helps  speed  up  the  work  with 
a  substantial  saving  in  time  and 
labor. 


With  only  a  minimum  instal¬ 
lation  expense  Stein  Professional 
Units  can  be  put 
into  operation  in  r* 

your  alteration  de- 
partment  ready  to  |  ^ 

do  the  work  quick-  I 

ly  and  economi-  ^ 


We  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 


StS~82S  W.  Van  Burma  Street  .  •  Chicago  7,  lUimoim 


TORES 


IS  YOUR  STORE 
SUFFERING 
FROM  OX  CART 
DISPLAY  METHODS? 


Ail  too  many  stores  are  wasting  valuable  time  and  money 
on  the  wrong  kind  of  display  materials . . .  expensive  and 
unnecessary  gadgets  and  decorations  that  actually  do 
nothing  but  compete  with  the  merchandise  they’re  trying 
to  sell.  You  can  be  sure  of  a  fair  return  on  your  display 
dollar  by  BUYING  RIGHT . . .  from  one  dependable  source 
specializing  in  functional,  sales  producing  display  equip¬ 
ment!  Consult  Darling  on  your  display  problems.  Free 
catalogs  and  estimates  available  on  request. 


L.  A.  DARLING  COMPANY,  BRONSON,  MICHIGAN 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


{Continued 

2.  Doubt  That  the  Extra  Volume  Is 
Sufficient  to  OfFset  Increased  Operat¬ 
ing  Expenses.  Night  openings  cost 
money  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  bring  in  enough  business  to  just¬ 
ify  the  cxjjense.  A  fractional  increase 
in  the  expense  rate  is  a  definite  possi¬ 
bility.  But  the  evidence  is  not  yet  con¬ 
clusive. 

A  number  of  expense  factors  are  in¬ 
volved  in  night  openings.  Extra  sell¬ 
ing  help  and  extra  advertising  are 
needed.  It  means  more  overtime  for 
there  are  certain  types  of  services  for 
which  the  store  may  find  it  difficult  to 
get  part-time  help.  Heat,  light,  power 
and  air-conditioning  expenses  are  im¬ 
portant  items;  some  employees  must 
be  paid  supper  money,  and  telephone 
switchboards  must  be  manned  over  a 
longer  period. 


from  page  49) 

tion  that  has  been  brought  up  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  shorter  work  schedules. 


4.  Added  Strain  on  Executives  and 
Supervisors.  When  night  openings  are 
added,  supervisors  and  department 
heads  feel  obliged  to  stay  on  the  job 
more  and  more  hours.  The  result  of 
this  added  strain,  it  is  said,  may  tend 
to  make  them  more  and  more  dis¬ 
gruntled  and  less  efficient.  The  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  survey  showed  that 
only  seven  p>er  cent  of  the  executives 
who  replied  are  not  required  to  work 
when  the  store  is  open  in  the  evenings. 


3.  More  Difficult  to  Attract  Superior 
Workers.  People  do  not  like  to  work 
at  night  ordinarily.  There  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  extension  of  store  hours 
will  discourage  the  better  types  of 
young  people  from  adopting  retailing 
as  a  career.  They  are  part  of  a  genera- 


5.  Possibility  of  Union  Opposition.  It 

is  suggested  by  some  that  a  broader 
schedule  of  night  openings  might  in¬ 
vite  attention  by  retail  unions.  The 
unions  may  be  expected  to  oppose 
more  night  openings  if  they  mean  ad¬ 
ditional  night  work  or  longer  hours 
for  employees.  (Advocates  of  multi¬ 
ple  night  openings  claim  this  is  not 
necessarily  so.) 


part  of  the  plan  for  more  night  opes 
ings,  it  may  give  rise  to  more  shoplift 
ing  and  an  increase  in  the  ever-mount 
ing  percentage  of  stock  shortages. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  remen 
ber  that  what  the  customer  wants  is  o 
vital  importance.  Merchants  have 
responsibility  to  keep  their  stores  opo 
during  the  hours  that  best  serve  th 
demands  and  needs  of  their  customer! 
Service  and  profits  must  be  mail 
tained,  too.  There  is  also  the  respioiu 
bility  to  provide  working  hours  thj 
do  not  have  employees  operating  a 
an  emergency  basis  the  year  ’roun 
and  do  not  deprive  them  of  a  norma 
amount  of  leisure.  Employees  must  hi 
convinced  that  it  is  to  their  advantag 
as  well  as  that  of  management  whei 
night  openings  are  adopted  or  a 
tended. 


Receiv 


6.  Stock  Shortages  May  Increase.  If  a 

skeleton  salesforce  at  slow  periods  is 


Profits  in  Hat  Bars 


{Continued  from  page  43) 


line  assortments  are  gotten  only 
for  the  best  styles.’ 

“  ‘Hat  Bar  numbers  have  longer 
life  and  can  be  reordered  many 
times,  whereas  reorders  are  at  a 
minimum  in  the  regular  depart¬ 
ment.’ 

“  ‘Hat  Bar  hats  can  be  reor¬ 
dered  by  photograph  1’ 

“  ‘The  regular  millinery  depart¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  planned 
purchase;  the  Hat  Bar  is  not’.” 

There  are  many  other  items  of  b 
portance.  The  problem  of  location 
for  one,  must  be  solved  on  the  basis  o 
traffic  as  well  as  other  factors.  Mali 
downs  play  a  major  role,  and  tin 
topics  of  buying,  advertising,  fashia 
coordination,  size  ranges,  seasonal 
periods  and  sales  personnel  all  c 
tribute  to  the  organization  of  a  profit 
able  hat  bar  operation. 

Merchants  who  have  not  yet 
stalled  hat  bars  in  their  stores,  b 
who  are  curious  as  to  its  possibiliti 
will  find  a  complete  round-up  of  o 
ating  experience  in  The  Merchan 
ing  Division’s  manual  ($1.00  per  cop 
for  members  and  $2.00  for  non-mem 
bers).  Those  stores  already  operatini 
hat  bars  will  be  able  to  use  the  surve 
as  a  measure  of  comparative  perform 
ance  as  well  as  a  guide  for  planniR 
improvements. 
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Receiving  and  Marking 
at  Macy’s 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

kc  tenth  floor  by  elevator.  At  this 
)oint  they  are  picked  up  by  an  electric 
acking  truck  and  moved  into  Sf>ecial- 
<j  designed  steel  storage  racks.  The 
ilectric  truck  operator  detaches  the 
tceiving  documents  and  notes  the 
hipment  location  according  to  a  grid 
ocator  system.  The  documents  are 
ken  turned  in  at  the  invoice  and 
jrdcr  checking  office  adjoining  the 
torage  area.  Less  than  skid  lots  are 
parked  in  a  reserved  rack  section  or 
mder  the  opening  conveyor  lines  and 
[he  documents  handled  as  above. 

When  all  documents  are  at  hand  the 
invoice  is  order  checked  and  cleared 
[or  processing.  An  alternate  proced- 
jre  used  when  the  invoice  is  not  avail- 
ible,  is  to  ojjen  and  list  the  merchan- 
iise  and  order  check  later  against  a 
x)py  of  the  listing,  which  serves  as  an 
invoice.  In  either  case  the  electric 
truck  operator,  as  directed  by  the 
aipervisor,  delivers  the  shipment  and 
receiving  documents  to  the  op>ener  for 
processing. 

The  opener  places  the  merchandise 
jn  a  2'  X  3'  X  sp>ecially  designed 
tempered  masonite  pallet,  which  is 
positioned  on  the  conveyor.  The  docu¬ 
ments  are  attached  to  the  shipment 
jtid  it  is  moved  along  the  conveyor  to 
the  checking  f>osition.  This  operation 
is  shown  in  picture  No.  3,  page  33. 

^  A  checker  then  verifies  the  shipment 
igainst  the  invoice,  issues  the  marking 
instructions  and  ticket  requisitions,  if 
required,  and  attaches  any  other  in- 
*  structions  or  documents  as  indicated. 

"  At  this  point  the  invoice  and  receiving 
^  documents  are  returned  to  the  invoice 
®  office  via  pneumatic  tube. 

“  In  the  next  step,  the  dispatcher, 
working  along  the  center  lines  of  a  30" 

®  roller  conveyor,  guides  the  pallets  of 
checked  merchandise  onto  the  roller 
®  conveyor.  After  accumulating  a  num- 
^  her  of  pallets,  he  pushes  the  group 
“  down  the  dispatch  conveyor  to  the 
P  marking  section  and  by  means  of  foot 
®  operated  ball  transfer  units  in  the  con- 
veyor  he  transfers  the  pallets  into  the 
proper  marking  lines. 

®  The  marking  lines  are  arranged  pri- 
marily  by  type  of  marking.  The  pal-  . 

flow  by  gravity  from  the  dispatch 


line  down  the  conveyor  to  the  marking 
station.  This  station  is  equipped  with 
a  specially  designed  knee-operated 
friction  brake  and  a  hand-operated 
swing  stop.  This  gives  the  marker  ab¬ 
solute  position  control  of  the  pallet 
and  the  work  is  always  within  easy 
arm’s  reach.  The  marker  works  from 
a  full  pallet  to  an  empty  one.  She 
never  has  to  remove  a  pallet  from  a 
conveyor.  A  specially  designed  ma¬ 
chine  stand  is  used  for  machine  mark¬ 
ing.  This  stand  allows  the  empty  pal¬ 
let  to  pass  under  the  stand  supports 
and  become  the  receiving  pallet  for 
the  next  lot  of  merchandise.  As  each 
pallet  load  is  completed,  it  is  released 
by  the  marker  and  rolls  down  the 
pitched  gravity  conveyor  to  a  stop  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  The  collector 
operator  transfers  the  pallets  onto  the 
collector  line  and  pushes  them  in 
groups  to  the  ball  top  table  at  the 
terminus  of  the  conveyor. 

An  operator  stands  at  the  ball  trans¬ 
fer  table  and  diverts  to  the  branch 


store  line  any  pallets  carrying  a  branch 
store  transfer  document.  Direct-to- 
floor  merchandise  is  unloaded  and 
placed  in  tub  trucks  for  immediate 
transportation  to  the  selling  floor. 
Pallets  routed  for  reserve  stock  are 
rolled  onto  sf>ecial  wheel  top  trucks, 
two  pallets  p>er  truck  top.  Two  more 
pallets  can  be  hand  loaded  onto  the 
lower  deck  when  required.  Empty 
pallets  from  returned  trucks  are  piled 
on  a  skid  and  periodically  moved  back 
to  the  of>ening  lines.  The  loaded 
trucks  are  coupled  into  tractor  trailer 
trains  of  about  six  trucks  per  train. 
These  are  attached  to  a  small  battery 
operated  industrial  tractor  and  pulled 
into  the  reserve  area. 

The  tractor  operator  drops  off  the 
loaded  truck  at  the  proper  reserve  loca¬ 
tions.  Reserve  stockmen  pull  the  load¬ 
ed  truck  into  the  bin  aisles  and  place 
the  merchandise  in  reserve  bins.  The 
emptied  trucks  are  then  pushed  to  the 
aisle  parking  zone  for  return  to  the 
ball  table.  Branch  store  transfers  from 
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That  is  the  question  . . . 


The  answer  is  up 
to  you . . .  but 
we  can  give  you 
the  facts 

on  Leased  Departments. 

A  complete,  comprehensive 
survey,  covering 
133  departments,  has 
just  been  published. 

Why  not  order  a 
copy  now  — 

Price  is 

$3.50  for  members, 

$7.00  for  non-members. 
Send  an  order 
for  the  number 
of  copies  you’d  like 
to 

Controllers’  Congress 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York. 

Specify  the  new 
Leased  Department 
Survey 


reserve  stock  are  filled  by  the  reserve 
stockman  onto  these  same  trucks  and 
these  loads  are  pulled  to  the  branch 
store  packing  area  by  the  tractor 
operator.  Regular  selling  floor  stock 
requisitions  are  filled  by  the  stockmen 
into  tub  trucks  and  moved  to  the 
selling  departments  via  the  floor  serv¬ 
ice  elevators.  Rush  requisitions  and 
orders  are  filled,  string  tied  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  dispatched  via  one  of  the 
floor  service  chutes. 

The  entire  system  achieves  an  or¬ 
ganized  and  systematic  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Once  opened  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  a  shipment  to  become 
delayed.  The  equipment  and  layout 
are  capable  of  handling  normal  activ¬ 


ity,  peak  activity  and  low  activity  wiijJ 
equal  efficiency.  The  work  station 
have  been  specialized  and  the  ojietii 
tion  simplified  to  the  extent  that  thJ 
time  required  to  obtain  operator  priT 
ficiency  has  been  substantially  short! 
ened.  The  equipment  cost  was  lo*j 
was  easily  installed,  and  requires  onlj 
the  simplest  type  of  maintenance 
Great  care  and  attention  is  given  b^j 
industry  to  work  simplification  pr» 
grams  and  to  improving  industralj 
work  places,  with  well  known  resuUI 
Nine  months  of  successful  operation  oi 
this  marking  system  has  proven  th 
merit  of  applying  these  same  indJ 
trial  techniques  to  the  motlern  reta^ 
store. 


Me 
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Herbert  H.  Wilson 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


lished  an  exceptional  name  for  him¬ 
self.  Working  his  way  up  from  a  de¬ 
livery  boy  job  with  a  Los  Angeles 
sporting  goods  store  in  1906,  Wilson 
held  the  post  of  president  and  general 
manager  with  MacDougall-Southwick 
Co.,  Seattle,  just  prior  to  going  with 
Emery,  Bird,  Thayer. 

His  inventive  mind  and  willingness 
for  work  brought  him  steady  success 
during  his  West  Coast  period.  As 
super-salesman—  (but  not  until  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  suggestive 
selling)— advertising  manager,  factory 
head,  buyer  and  eventually  executive 
vice-president.  Herb  Wilson  helped 
put  the  Dyas  Company  on  the  West 
Coast  map. 

During  his  stint  as  factory  sujiervis- 
or  for  Dyas,  Wilson  patented  several 
inventions  in  sportswear.  Among  these 
were  a  man’s  bathing  suit  with  a 
change  pocket  and  a  lady’s  riding  skirt 
first  modeled  by  a  rising  young  actress 
named  Gloria  Swanson. 

It  was  while  working  in  Los  Angeles 
that  Wilson’s  talent  for  civic  and  busi¬ 
ness  promotion  first  showed  itself.  He 
was  an  early  pioneer  in  the  West  Coast 
sp>ortswear  field,  first  introducing  a 
line  of  women’s  sportswear  w'hile  he 
was  men’s  buyer  at  Dyas  and  then  fol¬ 
lowing  it  up  by  pushing  a  program  of 
aid  to  the  local  apparel  industry.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  director 
of  Pacific  Factors,  Inc.,  a  firm  which 
successfully  promoted  apparel  manu¬ 
facturing  in  Southern  California. 


Although  not  measuring  up  to  tha 
stereotype  of  a  hustling  Los  Angelfll.i 
ballyhoo  expert,  Wilson  brought  al| 
his  promotional  know-how  to  Kana 
City,  where  it  quietly  flowered  as  ij 
never  had  before.  His  first  big  cois 
munity  effort  came  four  years  after  hi^ 
arrival  when  he  headed  up  the  cityi 
“Trade  Week.’’  Since  then  he  hJ 
engineered  one  successful  promotioo 
after  another.  The  K.  C.  Centennial^ 
which  included  a  Railroad  Fair,  auu^ 
show,  industrial  exhibits  and  a  yeat< 
long  civic  sales  drive,  was  mainly  dixl 
to  Wilson’s  original  idea  and  directionT 
As  President  of  the  K.  C.  Chambef 
of  Commerce  in  1949,  Wilson  was  tk 
town’s  foremost  booster.  But  even  bti 
fore  he  held  the  position,  he  acted  a 
sort  of  a  one-man  Chamber  by  pusb 
ing  the  idea  of  manufacturing  aoij 
buying  a  greater  variety  of  producB^ 
in  Kansas  City  than  had  ever  beo 
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dreamed  of  in  the  past.  Two  of  hi| 
subsequent  activities  illustrate  how  bt 
translates  his  ideas  into  action: 

When  a  Kansas  City  Merchandise! 
Mart  was  built  Wilson  was  one  of  the| 
original  backers  and  served  as  its  fine 
president.  And  when  Emery,  Bird 
Thayer  underwent  a  face-lifting,  Wl 
son  installed  Kansas  City-built  stae 
fixtures  as  well  as  Kansas  City-pro 
duced  merchandise. 

Such  a  happy  combination  of  far¬ 
sightedness  and  creative  energy  haTe| 
done  wonders  for  Kansas  City-; 
for  Herbert  H.  Wilson. 
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Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


ihe  highest  percentage  increments  in 
gles  also  attained  the  largest  increases 
gross  sales  transactions.  The  trans- 
iction  gains,  however,  amounted  to 
only  about  one-half  of  the  sales  in- 


Mirchandising  Ratios  moved  down 
durply.  An  analysis  of  the  depart- 
aental  results  reveals  that  more  than 
95%  of  the  departments  surveyed 
flq)erienced  a  decline  in  cumulative 
oarkon  p>ercentages  from  the  previous 
jrar. 

Total  store  cumulative  markon  at 
J8.6%  was  seven-tenths  of  a  percent¬ 
age  point  below  the  1950  level  and 
represents  the  lowest  spread  between 
costs  and  retail  prices  for  the  1948- 
1951  period.  The  depressive  effect  of 
'OPS  pricing  regulations  on  retail 


markons  is  reflected  in  these  figures. 

Markdowns  increased  six-tenths  of 
one  percentage  point  and, coupled  with 
the  lower  markon  paercentage,  resulted 
in  a  gross  margin  of  35.5%,  down  1.3 
percentage  points  from  the  1950  re¬ 
sult.  This  year’s  gross  margin  per¬ 
formance  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  less  prosperous  year  of  1949. 
However,  there  has  been  a  steep  climb 
in  operating  expenses,  as  the  expense 
figures  for  1948-1951,  given  below,  in¬ 
dicate.  The  relationship  between  gross 
margin  and  expenses  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  Out  of  gross  margin  dollars 
the  retailer  must  pay  the  cost  of  doing 
business  before  any  profits  can  be  real¬ 
ized. 

Operating  Expenses  Advanced  one 

full  percentage  point  over  1950  to 


Highest  Sales  Gains  &  Losses  for  Major  Departments 
1951  Sales  as  Percentage  of  1950  Sales 
(Department  Stores  over  $1  million) 


Girls'  Wear  &  Teen  Age  Apparel  .  -f  10% 

Blouses,  Skirts  and  Sportswear .  -i-10% 

Infants'  Apparel  &  Furniture .  -t-  9% 

Neckwear  &  Scarves  .  4-  8% 

Toys  &  Games .  4-  7% 

Hosiery  .  —  5% 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings .  —10% 

Domestics  —  Muslins,  Sheetings,  etc.  . .  —19% 

Radios,  Phonographs  &  Television  . .  —20% 

Major  Appliances  .  —31% 


Highest  Transactions  Gains  &  Losses  for  Major  Departments 
1951  Transactions  as  Percentage  of  1950  Transactions 
(Department  Stores  over  $1  million) 


Girls  Wear  &  Teen  Age  Apparel .  4-  5% 

Costume  Jewelry  .  -f  5% 

Blouses,  Skirts  &  Sportswear .  4-  4% 

Infants'  Apparel  &  Furniture .  4-  4% 

Handbags  &  Small  Leather  Goods .  4-  3% 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings  .  —  8% 

Blankets,  Comforters  &  Spreads .  —10% 

Domestics  —  Muslins,  Sheetings,  etc .  — 15% 

Radios,  Phonographs  &  Television  .  —15% 

Major  Appliances  .  —25% 


TOTAL  STORE  DATA  FOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPEOALTY  STORES 

1935-1951* 


1935  1936  1937 


NUMBER  OF  REPORTS  USED 


MERCHANDISING  DATA 
Cumulative  Markon  % 

Markdown*  (at  retail) — %  of  Sales 

Stock  Shortage  (at  retail) — %  of  Sales 

Workroom  Net  Cost — %  of  Sales 

Cosh  Discounts — %  of  Soles 

Grots  Margin — %  of  Soles  (ind.  cosh  discount) 


SALES  DATA 

Soles  Index  (1939-  100) 

Soles — %  of  Prior  Yeor 
Tronsoctions  kidex  (1939  >=  100) 

No.  of  Tronsoctions — %  of  Prior  Year 

Average  Gross  Sole  (Dollars)t 

No.  of  Transactions  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 

Soles  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space  (Dollars) 

Returrts — %  of  Gross  Soles 

No.  of  Tronsoctions  Per  Salesperson 

Annual  Net  Soles  Per  Employee  (Dollars)** 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947  1 

299 

288 

278 

279 

323 

39.9 

39.9 

1 

39.0 

39.3 

4.2 

4.3 

mm 

6.2 

7.2 

1.0 

1.1 

H 

1.0 

1.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

H 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

38.9 

38.9 

38.6 

36.7 

1  36.2 

INVENTORY  DATA 
No.  of  Stock  Turns 

Average  Inventory — %  of  Prior  Yeor 
Stock  Age — %  0  to  6  Months 


DIRECT  EXPENSE  DATA— %  OF  SALES 
Newspoper  Costs 
Salespeople's  Solories 
Delivery  Expense 


L  Pits  ml  iiellMli  fism  Csntmeirs' 


n.a. 

n.a. 

0.0. 

1.96 

2.15 

2.29 

n.o. 

n.o. 

0.0. 

29 

31 

32 

8.6 

87 

8.8 

n.a. 

n.a. 

0.0. 

6,062 

6,537 

6,579 

3.9 

4.0 

3.7 

n.o. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

74 

76 

72 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

6.5 

6.4 

6.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

3.38  3.41 
n.a.  21 


4.17  4.48  4.66  4.47 


19  inally  plai 

(effect  on 
7.9  I  . .  . 


7,422  6784  7,023  7,416  7,233 


4.7  4.9  4.9  I  4.3  4.2 

106  103  130 1  113  I  no 

79  79  82  80  I  79 


4.1  4.0  ^ 

95  109  11 

80  84 


3.3  3.1 

6.6  6.3 

1.4  1.4 


1.9  1.9  1.9  2.2  2.4  2.6 

5.6  5.7  5.9  .  6.3  6.3  6.5 


0.6  n.a.  0.9  0.8 
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{Continued  from  page  53) 
32.6%  of  sales,  and  reached  a  new  high 
for  the  1948-1951  period.  Compared 
with  1948  they  increased  2.5  percent¬ 
age  points.  With  the  exception  of  buy¬ 
ing  exfienses,  all  functional  expense 
classifications  moved  upwards  in  1950, 
and  all  expense  categories  reached 
new  peaks  for  the  1948-1951  pieriod. 


Profit  After  Taxes  Was  2.4%.  As  a 

result  of  reduced  gross  margins  and 
increased  operating  expenses,  net  profit 
from  merchandising  opierations  for 
department  stores  in  1951  dropped 
39%  from  the  1950  level  to  a  low  of 
3.0%  of  sales.  Net  gain  befwe  Federal 
income  taxes  (including  "other  in¬ 
come")  amounted  to  4.6%,  down  1.7 
points  from  last  year.  Tapped  by  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes,  the  profit  portion 
of  the  department  store  sales  dollar 
was  sliced  to  2.4  cents.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  reduction  of  35%  in  net  gain 


after  Federal  income  taxes  from  the 
previous  year. 

Operations  of  specialty  stores  close¬ 
ly  resemble  the  pattern  discussed  for 
department  stores.  Total  operating 
expanses  increased  from  33.6%  in 
1950  to  34.9%;  net  profit  from  mer¬ 
chandising  operations  moved  down 
from  4.2%  to  2.1%,  and  net  gain  after 
Federal  income  taxes  was  reduced  to 
2.0%  of  sales  compared  with  3.0% 
a  year  ago. 


trast,  during  1950,  the  BLS  Index  evi¬ 
denced  a  rise  of  9.3%. 


Average  Gross  Sale  reached  a  new 
high  of  $4.76  in  department  stores,  but 
was  only  1%  above  1950.  This  increase 
in  the  average  gross  sale  approximates 
the  0.8%  increase  shown  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  Department 
Store  Inventory  Price  Index.  The 
minor  fluctuation  in  this  year  to  year 
comparison  indicates  the  relative  sta¬ 
bility  in  prices  of  department  store 
type  merchandise  during  1951.  In  con- 


Average  Inventories  Rose  12%  above 
the  1950  level.  In  view  of  the  general 
build-up  in  inventories  during  the  first 
half  of  1951  in  relation  to  the  1960| 
average  inventory,  it  is  significant  that 
12%  of  the  reporting  stores  succeeded 
in  reducing  their  stocks.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  stores  which  report¬ 
ed  declines  had  inventory  reductions 
of  more  than  10%.  Twenty-nine  peri 
cent  of  the  reporting  stcHres  increased 
their  inventories  up  to  10%;  39%  had 
increases  between  10  and  20%.  In  the 
remaining  stores,  the  rise  in  inventor¬ 
ies  amounted  to  20%  or  more,  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  a  55%  increment.  Inventory 
accumulations  were  less  heavily  con¬ 
centrated  in  basement  type  depart¬ 
ments  than  in  the  main  store.  The 
heavy  stocks  on  retailers’  shelves  and 
the  lack  of  success  in  attaining  origi- 
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EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT  DATA- 1948- 1951 

(Deportment  Stores  over  $1  million) 

-J  Percent  of  Sales 

A  1951  1950  1949 

1948 

Administrative  Expense 

7.1 

6.8 

6.8 

6.4 

3  Occupancy  Expense 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

5.3 

Publicity  Expense 

4.3 

4.1 

4.2 

3.9 

Buying  Expense 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

Selling  Expense 

10.4 

10.1 

10.1 

9.7 

f  ’  Total  Operating  Expense 

32.6 

31.6 

31.8 

30.1 

"  Net  Profit  from  Merchandising  Operations 

3.0 

4.9 

3.3 

5.1 

Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxes 

4.6 

6.3 

4.3 

6.1 

Net  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Taxes 

2.4 

3.7 

2.7 

3.8 

M 


nally  planned  sales  had  a  depressing 
(effect  on  the  number  of  stock  turns, 
Iwhich  were  lowered  to  3.4  from  3.9 
during  the  previous  year. 


Regional  Results.  In  the  12  Federal 
I  K.eserve  Districts,  department  store 
sales  fluctuated  from  a  3%  decline  in 
■  the  Dallas  District  to  a  4%  increase  in 
the  Cleveland  and  Atlanta  Districts 
when  compared  with  1950.  Four  of  the 
I  districts  did  not  register  any  change  in 

-  the  number  of  transactions,  while  six 
"  showed  decreases  with  the  sharpest  de¬ 
cline  occurring  in  the  Dallas  District. 
The  best  gross  margin  ‘results  were 

-  achieved  in  the  Richmond  District, 


ex  evi' 


Lurpassing  the  U.  S.  average  of  35.5% 
|by  almost  a  full  psercentage  point, 
jwhile  the  Philadelphia  District,  at 
$4.3%  was  lowest,  1 .2  points  below  the 
above  average.  Declines  in  the  cumulative 
jeneral^rkon  psercentage  were  evidenced  in 
he  lint  all  districts  for  which  comparative 
e  1950^950  data  are  available.  An  analysis  of 
nt  that  Ithe  average  salescheck  reveals  that,  in 
ceeded  the  Dallas  District,  the  value  of  the 
pproxi-javerage  transaction  amounted  to  $5.57 
aid  was  $2.28  higher  than  the  low  flg- 
ure  of  $3.29  repwrted  for  the  Minne- 
ne  perjapolis  District.  It  is  signiflcant  that 
creased 
1%  had 
In  the 
ventor- 
rang- 


repwrt- 

uctiom 


while  the  Dallas  District  realized  the 
hipest  average  salescheck,  it  exp)eri- 
enced  the  most  severe  decline  in  sales 
aid  in  transactions.  Considerable  re¬ 
gional  variation  was  shown  in  returns 
ventoryipercent  of  gross  sales,  which  ranged 


ly  con- 
depart- 
e.  The 
^es  and 
g  origi 


hom  10.1%  in  the  St.  Louis  District 
to  5.5%  in  the  Philadelphia  District. ' 

While  the  number  of  stock  turns, 
when  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  declined  in  all  12  districts,  seven 


of  the  districts  exceeded  the  U.  S. 
average,  with  the  Boston  District  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  p>erformance.  Increases  in 
salesp>eopIe’s  salaries  were  noted  in 
seven  districts,  three  remained  un¬ 
changed,  and  two  achieved  minor  re¬ 
ductions.  The  Minneapolis  District, 
with  a  high  of  7.3%,  was  1.3  points 
above  the  low  experienced  in  the  St. 
Louis  District  and  exceeded  the  U.  S. 
average  by  0.7  percentage  points. 

Controllers’  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

to  pass  unless  all  got  solidly  behind 
real  research  and  development  in  elec¬ 
tronics.  He  urged  group  action,  with 
the  raising  of  special  funds  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  encourage  the  development  of 
practical  machines. 

Crime  .Wave.  An  important  profit 
leak  that  the  controller  can  plug  was 
featured  at  an  early  bird  session  on 
crime  and  how  the  controller  can  help 
keep  it  down.  The  Hecht  Co.’s  short¬ 
age  controller,  S.  W.  Landon,  warned 
against  complacency  and  pointed  out 
that  retailing  handles  more  cash  and 
readily  movable  merchandise  with 
fewer  safeguards  than  banking  or  in¬ 
dustry.  He  urged  controllers  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  protection  staff 
toward  shortage-prone  departments. 
Raymond  P.  Allen,  special  auditor  for 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  advised  stores  to  ask  help  from 
their  insurance  companies  in  the 
screening  of  new  employees,  in  check¬ 
ing  their  systems  for  hidden  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  in  providing  adequate 
physical  safeguards  for  their  cash  and 
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ice  for  men's  tailor  shops 
and  women’s  oHeralion 
rooms  will  help  slop  these 
losses.  From  Coast  to  Coost, 
stores  large  and  small  are 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 
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merchandise.  Walter  L.  Flynn,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  insurance  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Wm.  J.  Burns  Detective 
Agency,  recommended  that  stores  use 
spjot  checks  wherever  there  is  any  cut 
in  system;  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  crime,  he  warned,  is  the  belief  that 

the  loss  will  not  soon  be  discovered. 

) 

Leased  Departments  and  Profits.  Profit 
leaks  of  another  kind  were  highlighted 
at  a  session  devoted  to  leased  depart¬ 
ments,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
George  W.  Hall,  vice-president  and 
controller  of  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  and  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
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trollers’  Congress.  Here  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Retail  Controllers’  Association 
presented  its  findings  in  a  survey  of 
leased  departments.  Milburn  Jeffries, 
assistant  controller  of  Gimbel’s,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Leonard  Beezer,  Expense 
Controller  of  Lit’s,  Philadelphia,  and 
Robert  Whiteman,  controller,  Julius 
Gutman  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  were  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  group. 

Their  principal  findings,  based  on 
reports  from  132  stores,  were  that 
leased  department  sales  had  kept  pace 
with  department  store  volume  in  gen¬ 
eral;  that  the  leased  department  rental 
(usually  15  td  20  per  cent  of  sales) 
tends  to  be  less  than  the  normal  con¬ 
tribution  for  the  same  department 
when  store-operated;  but  that  stores 
with  many  leased  departments  are 
nevertheless  just  as  likely  to  be  profit- 
makers  as  those  with  fewer  leases.  Dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  floor  on  sliding-scale 
leases  brought  out  that  the  rate  may 
move  either  up  or  down,  according  to 
how  the  bargain  is  struck.  If  the  scale 
moves  up,  however,  with  increased 
sales,  the  store  stands  a  chance  of 
losing  a  good  lessee. 


Risk  and  Profit.  Calculated  risks  can 
step  up  profits,  Robert  D.  Whiteman 
declared.  He  said,  “The  gravity  of 
the  retail  profit  problem  these  days  is 
so  serious  that  radical  solutions  are 
necessary.  .  .  .  Don’t  spiend  $25,000  a 
year  to  check  back  credits  to  custom¬ 
ers’  accounts  if  the  total  error  discov¬ 
ered  after  all  that  work  never  exceeds 
$2,000  a  year.”  Among  the  calculated 
risks  his  store  has  taken,  with  no  loss 
and  with  improved  customer  and  em¬ 
ployee  relations  are  these:  Use  of  a 
common  drawer  for  cash  registers;  al¬ 
lowing  all  register  funds  to  remain  in 
the  registers  overnight;  handling  cash 
refunds  and  charge  account  credits  in 
the  sales  departments;  letting  sales¬ 
people  keep  their  own  commission 
records.  “Believing  in  and  taking  a 
chance  on  human  beings  is  not  alone 
idealistic,”  he  declared,  “it  also  brings 
down  the  store  payroll— which  isn’t 
such  a  bad  practical  idea  these  days!” 

Night  Openings.  The  advisability  of 
further  night  openings,  from  the 
standpoints  of  sales,  customer  rela¬ 
tions,  and  profits,  got  a  thorough 


going-over  at  a  session  presided  over 
by  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  president  of  R.  H. 
Stearns  Co.,  Boston.  Walden  P.  Hobbs, 
vice-president  of  Consolidated  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  led  off 
with  a  report  of  an  informal  survey 
made  among  600  stores  throughout 
the  country.  Three-quarters  of  these 
stores  are  regularly  open  at  least  one 
night  a  week— Monday  most  common¬ 
ly  with  Thursday  second  in  popularity 
and  Friday  third.  Of  those  with  any 
night  openings  at  all,  only  one  in  ten 
has  multiple  night  openings— many  of 
them  added  within  the  past  year. 
From  his  study  of  the  replies,  Hobbs 
predicted  that  many  small  stores  will 
be  op>en  more  than  one  night  a  week 
before  this  calendar  year  runs  out. 

These  night  openings,  said  Richard 
D.  Elwell,  principal,  McKinsey  &  Co., 
are  part  of  the  fundamental  changes 
taking  place  in  the  department  store 
picture.  With  the  shorter  work  week, 
and  with  the  increased  money  in  the 
hands  of  young  wives,  office  workers, 
and  factory  workers,  the  customer  has 
less  time  during  the  working  day  for 
shopping;  it  must  be  done  at  night 
when  people  have  time,  when  baby 
sitters  are  to  be  had,  when  the  family 
car  is  available,  and  when  married 
couples  can  shop  together. 

The  trend  to  night  openings,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  carried  too  far.  Jerome 
F.  Bemoudy,  secretary-controller  of 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort,  Barney,  St. 
Louis,  warned  against  remaining  of>en 
during  hours  when  the  traffic  does  not 
justify  this;  he  also  warned  against  the 
policy  of  adding  extra  hours  merely 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  temporary 
edge  on  compietition.  Although  stores 
must  be  open  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  communities,  there  are  hazards, 
he  said,  in  extending  hours  beyond  50 
a  week  when  employees  are  on  a  40- 
hour  week.  He  cited  the  need  for  a 
contingent  force  of  short-hour  workers 
to  supplement  the  regular  force,  with 
all  the  weaknesses  such  a  situation 
entails.  He  mentioned  the  increasing 
drain  on  the  energies  of  the  executive 
personnel,  who  put  in  longer  and 
longer  hours,  and  become  less  efficient. 
Finally,  he  mentioned  the  difficulty  in 
completing  for  younger  talent— pieople 
.  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  in  the 
daytime,  but  who  want  their  evenings 
for  home  or  for  night  school. 


Convention  Participants.  Others 
took  an  active  part  included  sessi 
chairmen  L.  L.  Kinsey,  secretary-tn 
urer  of  the  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akr 
Thomas  Spierry,  president.  Crystal  Ri 
Cleaning  Co.,  Dayton;  Ernest  Katz, 
Klein,  Hinds  &  Fink;  Ben  D.  Bla( 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  Ja: 
McCreery  &:  Co.,  New  York.  Delbert 
Duncan,  professor  of  marketing,  U 
versity  of  California,  led  the  di 
sion  of  productivity  measurement.  R; 
mond  Copies,  general  manager  of 
Controllers’  Congress,  led  the  electn 
ics  discussion,  for  which  the  panel  i: 
eluded:  Ralph  Eidem  of  Ernst  &  Eri 
E.  C.  Stephenson,  of  The  J.  L.  Hu 
Co.,  William  C.  Waggoner,  Jr.,  a; 
Robert  B.  Wolfe. 

The  expiense  panel  led  by  Wall 
Reitz  included:  E.  B.  Cagle,  control 
of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.;  Bern; 
Weiss,  controller,  Gimbel  Brothei 
Philadelphia;  Paul  Thompson,  offic^ 
manager.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company;' 
Joseph  Adeski,  controller,  Lansburgb 
&  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Talks  ot 
merchandise  budgeting  by  Leo  Lens 
of  S.  D.  Leidesdorf,  and  Ben  Gordon 
general  manager  of  Rich’s,  Atlant* 
are  separately  rejxirted  in  this  issuci 
Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair’s  prel 
sentation  of  the  Harvard  Report  ap| 
peared  in  the  June  Stores. 
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can  be  awarded.” 

The  Predatorys  were  accordingly 
enriched  by  judgments  totaling  $750, 
sustained  in  the  higher  courts. 

There’s  a  seemingly  quadruple  mor 
al  to  this  sad  tale.  First,  salespeople 
should  be  taught  to  fear  the  tongue,  s 
the  body’s  smallest  but  most  danger 
ous  member.  Secondly,  every  stow 
might  do  well  to  provide  a  soundproo 
hideaway  for  questioning  possible  sus 
piects.  Thirdly,  the  questioner  must  bi 
of  highly  developied  diplomatic  ability 
And  fourthly,  my  readers,  should  al 
these  precautions  fail,  kindly  noli 
that  Great,  Incorporated,  might  ha? 
won  their  case  had  they  taken  advaa 
tage  of  the  technical  “special  pW 
device  as  provided  by  law. 
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